No, this isn’t the way a man looks after he has swallowed 
a canary. 


That happy look comes from doing a good job for your 
country. 


The man is Harold Crary, vice-president in charge of 
traffic and advertising of the United Air Lines, and he 
stands beside a small mountain of discarded copper and 
zinc cuts. 


The files in United’s general offices in Chicago dis- 
gorged 1,700 pounds of these essential metals. Each old 
cut was measured by the strict standard—‘Must this 
cut be kept? When did we last use it? Is there any real 
likelihood that we will ever use it again?” 


Go through your files and bins; maybe you'll beat the 
United total. Give the junkman’s check to the USO, the 
Red Cross, or some other worthy war effort. 


FACED with unprecedented demands for their products, some 
managements ask, “Is it a waste of money to advertise in a 
seller's market?’’ The answer is: If mass preference for products 
of many going concerns were allowed to dissolve, then the 
resultant damage to each manufacturer's competitive position— 
and to America’s economic structure, through dislocation of 
employment and losses to investors—would be devastating! 

So, recognizing the wisdom of long term planning, our 
important industrialists continue to advertise their brand names 
in publications and by direct mail. In doing so, these far- 
seeing executives protect their own interests, the interests of 
stock holders, and, what is more important, they are helping 
to preserve this country’s economic structure. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Manufacturers — Established 1872 


NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street ° CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Avenue 


LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street 
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ESCAPE... to a fortress in Scarsdale! 


From the outside, this fortress looks likeany comfortable | Homes & Gardens for over a decade. Today, more than 
suburban home. Except for a flag whipping inthe brisk ever before, this magazine is helping to provide that 
autumn breeze, nothing visible connects it with the war. _ patriotic escape for 2,470,000 families. Each month its 
— ; subscribers find theinspirationand themeansto brighten 
But on the inside you see the secret of America’s fight- aay P . g 6 é 
:, a home living, and learn how to achieve realizable desires 
ing strength. You see it in the faces of the people there. ‘ ; 
for home improvement, now and when peace comesagain. 
It shines from the eyes of the husband, wife, even the , ed 
Better Homes & Gardens is today America’s number 
young son and daughter...a look of alertness and ; : a 
ne eee , one magazine of escape literature ... escape directed 
calm self reliance, a determination akin to that of sol- 2 
di ial toward a better America now—and forevermore. 

lers going into battle. 5 coe : , 

Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

For this quiet Scarsdale group has discovered, like 
scores of othersin the same suburband millions through- 
out suburban America—that the home is the fortress for 
which American men march forth to fight . . . that it is 
the fortress in which is housed the spiritual strength of 


our Nation... that it must be maintained at all costs. 


It is this kind of patriotic, purposeful escape into the 
bome that has been so persistently fostered by Better 


Helpin:; More Than 2,470,000 Suburban Home Families Plan Their Buying for Today and Tomorrow 
No EMBER 1, 1942 [1] 


Baby Buggy Business 


The U. S. birthrate is up and going higher, but that didn’t pre- 
vent the War Production Board from issuing limitation order 
L-152, under which manufacturers of baby carriages are restricted 
to the production figure for the 12 months ending June 30, 1941, 
and must not use more than six pounds of steel or iron in any 
one carriage. 


The WPB claims that this ruling is not drastic, in view of the 
fact that 1,460,000 baby carriages were produced during the year 
ending June 30, 1941, and the figure was upped 50% during the 
succeeding 12 months, so that a reserve supply now exists. 


The restriction on the use of metal is causing manufacturers to 
revert to methods of bygone days. One company which was not 
caught napping was the F. A. Whitney Carriage Co. of Leominster, 
Mass., which had happily refrained from discarding its wood turn- 
ing machinery used in the good old days. This equipment was 
taken out of storage, dusted and oiled, and a sample wooden 
carriage was turned out as long ago as last January. 


In the United States, the baby carriage industry made its center 
in New England before the middle of the 19th century. The first 
patent for a perambulator was granted in 1829 to A. Clifford 
of West Point, Mass. By 1835, an “improved” baby carriage had 
been developed, and one of these is now exihibited in the Deerfield 
Museum. In 1858, two cousins, F. W. and F. A. Whitney, estab- 
lished their own baby carriage business in Leominster, Mass. To- 
day, 84 years later, it is still going strong, the leading firm in 
the industrv, 


From tintypes made at Whitney's in 1876, it appears that de- 
signs for baby carriages were at first strongly influenced by the 
horse-and-buggy era. By 1898, the Victorian vogue was making 
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You can laugh at 
this litthke buggy, a 
special two - dollar 


itself felt, as indicated by that year’s catalog, in which most f the 
80-odd models shown are elaborately encrusted with ging: «bread 
ornamentation. For the highest figure named, $36 reta:!, yoy 
could then buy a carriage with varnished reed body, satin mask 
or silk plush upholstery, tinned steel wheels with rubbe: tires, 
nickel trim, anti-friction wheel fastener (new that season), and 
the Whitney Patent Foot Brake that had been patented tw. years 
earlier. 

In a history of the Whitney company prepared in 1923, find 
such odd bits of information as these: A Whitney carriage ought 
for the infant of a missionary in Turkey could make little progress 
on Turkish streets in 1871, so great were the crowds it attracted: 
the first long-handled baby carriage was designed and made hy J. P 
Holman (later president of the firm) in 1875, using wood 
steamed over a wash boiler in his kitchen; in 1888 the com. 
pany’s output was 35,000 carriages a year, and Mr. Holman 
promised silk hats to the salesmen when volume should rise to 
100,000 carriages a year. (They got the hats.) By 1923 volume 
had long since surpassed 150,000 a year. (The company won't 
reveal present output, but it is known to be large, undoubtedly 
the largest in the U. S.) 


Through the years there have been improvements in baby car. 
riages, recent ones being the safety brake, which prevents tipping 
over, and the Draft Proof feature. Since the war began, the 
company has had to be explicit about the fact that the term Draft 
Proof refers to the manner in which the hood rests on the carriage, 
preventing breezes from chilling Junior, and not to Dad's defer- 
ment from Selective Service. Another feature now in demand is 
the extension front, which permits loosening the front to provide 
extra stretching space for a growing child. The additional space 
is used far less for babies’ feet than it is for packages. In general, 
the war has considerably stimulated the demand for carriages, not 
only because the birthrate has risen, but also because people travel 
less in automobiles and women must wheel their babies about. 
Moreover, the pockets and spaces into which packages may be 
fitted have made baby carriages more popular with shopping moth- 
ers. But despite the shortage of tires, folding carriages—favored 
by motorists—are still holding their own. 


The Whitney people have been making doll carriages since 
1900, having added this line in order to maintain production in 
slack seasons. The first doll carriages were patterned after Eng- 
lish perambulators, and later models followed the current designs 
of baby carriages. Since it is possible to make a‘ doll carriage of 
wood, little girls who ask Santa for these toys will have their 
dreams come true despite the war. 


In the past, Whitney turned out a sizable volume of twin car- 
riages, and once made a handsome quadruplet carriage on special 
order. The 1923 history of the company included an illustration, 
current then, showing a team of horses drawing a huge load of 
crated twin carriages, and told of an order from one dealer for 
sixty. Because of the war, twin carriages are not being made now 
by Whitney, but retailers’ stocks should see us through the dura- 
t1on. 


Rabbits Reap Riches 


Until he went to California, A. Edward Koch had been ao 
automobile salesman, with one manufacturer 13 years, winding up 
as wholesale manager. The trek to California was made because 
he and his wife admitted that they were getting along——but that 
was 11 years ago, and they are still getting along. 


In California, it seemed wise to have a little business «s well 
as a home, for what might come, so Mr. Koch went into a line 
then spoken of as “the rabbit business,” regarded as picayunish, 


. - something for boys, beneath the dignity of a farmer, « meat 
bargain number in = . in his 

1898. but. oh baby packer or a food merchant. That made it a good line, in 
is male of good opinion. A business that stood so low in the opinion ©! = 
G - : : 2 seded es- 

old - fashioned non- business men must be one that had been neglected, nee sa 

- priority wood! manship. 
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= ROM HONOLULU, 
a few years ago, a woman 
wrote these words to a friend. 
She and her husband were 
great travelers, familiar with the sights and cus- 
toms of many lands. But now she longed to turn 
homeward—“home to my things.” 


What did she mean by “my things?” 


The furnishings of her modest apartment 
would have probably brought no more than a 
thousand dollars in an auction room. So it was 
not material values which called her from afar. 
No, it was the voices of other meanings that 
whispered their enchantments to her heart. 


* * * 
Her things meant happy memories . . . Her 
things meant affection. 
Her things meant beauty .. . Her things 
meant tranquillity ... Her things meant security. 


Her things meant orderliness . . . Her things 


meant self-expression. 


Her things were the symbols of spiritual 
treasures. 


And now America, in a great mass movement, 


——- pears 
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is returning to home—and the 
things of home and all their 
intimate significances. From this 
hour on we shall spend more 
time in the home. Find more pleasure in the 
home. Be more grateful for what it bestows 
upon us. 


Henceforth we shall live with and for the 
quieter satisfactions and enjoy the little adven- 
tures. Little adventures, yet stirring big emotions. 


For in our home-mood the purchase of a new 
living room rug will have all the thrill of a Carib- 
bean cruise. The acquisition of a new bedside 
table for the spare room as much excitement as a 
gala sports event that packs the stands. 

* * * 

Merchants, manufacturers, distributors — all 
who have responsibility for the maintenance of 
our home-front supply — will wisely key their 
advertising to the new home-mood now sweeping 
America. And, naturally, here in Chicago they 
will choose The Chicago Daily News as their 
preferred newspaper and medium of expression. 


The Daily News is Chicago’s HOME news- 
paper. Its audience is a HOME audience. Its 
place in the HOME is one of respect and trust. 


me Be it ever so humble, 
~< there's no place like home!” 


From John Howard Payne’s immortal! 
folk song, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home."’ 


Fi FOR 66 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
DETR £ OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 


Nov MBER 1. 1942 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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84,095 MORE PEOPLE 


TO BUY YOUR PRODUCT 


NOW .. . IN HOUSTON 


America’s Fastest-Grow- 
ing Big City* Continues 
to Grow FAST! 


“Washington, D. C., Excepted (U. S. 
Census) 


Here’s a market that has VOLUME 
ACTUALITIES --- not possibilities 


Houston (Harris County) has added 
84,095 more permanent residents to 
its population since the 1940 U. S. 
Census was taken, according to the 
new 1942 City Directory, just pub- 
lished. These people have been at- 
tracted by Houston’s high-wage pay- 
ing war industries. 

The Census showed a population of 
528,961 persons, and the 1942 City 
Directory shows 613,056 persons. This 
coincides with the population esti- 
mates of the Sugar Rationing Board, 
which said the figure was ‘’600,000- 
plus.”’ 

The Chronicle sells Houston in one 
lump—with 28.6% more families sub- 
scribing to The Chronicle than to the 
second Houston newspaper, and 47.5 % 
more families subscribing to The 
Chronicle than to the third Houston 
newspaper, in the A. B. C. City Zone! 


The HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


FIRGT IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 
FOR THE 30TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Advertising Manager National Representatives 


To Sell Houston. . 


. Buy Chronicle . 


- Texas’ Largest Daily 
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Today, Mr. Koch and his wife own Faith Farm, in ‘ 


Press, 
Cal., near Los Angeles; they sell 2,500 to 3,000 rabbits veekly 
to the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Hawaiian steamsh:>s ang 


other big customers. He is continually busy with the sais end 
and his wife is office manager. 


Rabbits are bought from growers, fattened and dresse 


under 
current meat-packing rules, subject to inspection, with rc‘ rigera. 
tion that not only gives prime quality, but also eye ap; cal fo; 
the retail food trade. Rabbits are graded for size after ciessing 


shaped in wire trays under freezing temperature, and fit snucly into 
the farm’s display carton, for the retailer's showcase. Other mar. 
kets get uniform cuts, legs and saddles, so club members or steam. 
ship passengers will be treated alike, and cooks relieved of cut. 
ting-up. Deliveries are made in a motor truck under dry ice. 


Another innovation in the “rabbit business” is a steady supply 
throughout the week, and a reserve for emergency orders. When 
he started, rabbits were brought to town by growers in small lots, 
generally on Saturday, and were not a dependable product upon 
which to build food business. Mr. Koch is busy delivering all 
week, and carries reserves that enable him to fill any size order 
His largest single order to date was from the Soldier's Hospital, 
at Sawtelle, 2,670 pounds; but he has delivered 8,400 pounds to 
the Marines at San Diego over a 30-day period. 


His business is geared to its markets, because demand varies 
with the seasons—being best around national holidays—and also 
fluctuates with prices of other meat. If pork products go up, for 
example, the rise is immediately reflected in more sales of rabbit 
meat. For that reason, Mr. Koch's plant and delivery service are 
scaled up to twice his present volume. He could handle 6,000 
rabbits weekly, if the demand came, and confidently expects that he 
will grow into it. 


Rabbit claws and feet are sold to novelty manufacturers, for 
making good luck charms; rabbit heads go to farms that raise fur 
foxes; and rabbit blood handled according to laboratory require- 
ments is sold for biological purposes. Finally, pigs are raised on 
remaining by-products, and literally, every week, five of these pigs 
go to market. 


“It sounds easy,” Mrs. Koch says, “but we had to have some- 
thing else needed in selling—faith. Our place was named Faith 
Farm because we were confident that the despised rabbit business 
could be built into a dignified, successful enterprise. We had faith 
in each other. And we have always tried to inspire faith in those 


with whom we deal, not only the consumer, food retailer and 
steward, but even the growers who sell us our raw materials, who 
produce better quality when they are confident that it will find 
a stable market.” 


ws 


This is the sad end of Peter Rabbit, but modern = 
methods make Peter a profitable business for Mr. oc! 
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Block, Ballroom 
Still Tops for 
Sales, Ratings 


Radio’s Greatest Salesman 
Producing for 19 Sponsors 


Eight years ago enough lis- 
teners liked WNEW’s “Make 
Believe Ballroom” to influ- 
ence one sponsor to take a 
chance. Today, the Ballroom 
is New York’s favorite pro- 
gram for 12 of its 14 quarter- 
hours on the air—with spon- 
sor-appeal to match. 

Nineteen advertisers, whose 
combined years on the Ball- 


room total 48, are now taking | 


advantage of radio’s top sales- 
man and most merchandis- 


able personality — Martin | 


Block. 


No other program on any | 


station can boast this who’s 
who of sponsorship: Gruen, 
B-C (6 years) ; New York State 
Milk Fund (5 years) ; Mission 
Bell Wines (4 years); Del 
Monte Fine Foods, Andy Boy 
Broccoli, Abelson’s (3 years) ; 
Ivory Snow, Camay, Dura- 
Gloss, Lucky Strike, National 
Shoes, Hensler Beer (2 years) ; 
and in their first year: Mus- 
terole. French’s Bird Seed, 
The Brunswick Laundry, 
Howard Clothes and Nedick’s. 


H. Morgenthau Please Copy 


Of the first $250,000 worth 
of War Bonds bought by 
WNEW listeners, 54 of every 
100 were $25 bonds. 

N. Y. Federal Reserve bond 
Sales August) show 72 of 
every 100 were $25 bonds. 

WNE'W listeners bought a 


greater percentage of bigger 
bonds than did the general | 
Public in Greater New York: 
WNEW Fed. Res. 

Bon: Sales Sales 
$ 25 54% 12% 

5 19 14 

10( 18 12 

50 5 1 
1,00: 4 1 
NO MBER 1, 1942 
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ZEKE MANNERS 


See that big grin? Noticed 
that extra zing in Zeke’s daily 
hour of corn over WNEW? 
There’s a reason, pardner. 

Zeke Manners, the hillbilly, 
is ten years old. And ten years 
as a billy, is more than an an- 
niversary—it’s a record! 

A few years ago, Hillbillies 
from all over America left the 
hills and came to New York; 
Zeke had more competition 
than he had audience. 

But Zeke stayed head and 
Stetson above the field, and 
he’s made corn pay more and 
make more than anyone who- 
ever split an infinitive. Right 
now he’s parlaying an accor- 
dion, an ad lib or two, a good 
versatile gang and some really 
fine music into success for 
Howard Clothes, Roma Wines, 
Community Opticians, Cana- 
dian Fur Corp., Ex-Lax and 
Franck’s Chicory. 

Zeke can’t read the “Pulse 
of New York” September rat- 
ings, but we tell him that he 
averages better than 15% of 
the available listeners from 
9-10 A.M., and he’s happy. So 


| are the sponsors. 


Who wouldn’t be? 


Personal Notes 


A. Hitler: Martin Block and Spike 
Webb have made New York 
“Der Feuhrer’s Face” con- 
scious. WNEW listeners bought 
$60,000 worth of bonds in three 
days, got a free copy of Webb’s 
Victor recording with each 
bond. That disc’s a delight, 
Adolf. It’ll kill you—we hope. 


WNEW Advertisers Include Local Sponsors 


Ask Retailers About Radio 


Ask any retailer using radio about his station’s ef- 
fectiveness. When a merchant totes up his cash register 
every Saturday, results have to be there! Howard 
Clothes, Nedick’s, Community Opticians, National Shoe 
Stores—new and old WNEW advertisers know abouts all the cus- 
tomers this station sends in to be satisfied. 

Consider also WNEW’’s unique record of producing for retail- 
ers with restricted trading areas. Rogers Dept. Store, 75-year- 


Checked WNEW’s 
“Pulse” Lately? 


More power to WNEW (10,- 
000 watts since last December) 
has meant more of every- 
thing good. 

More coverage; more radio 
homes; more listeners; more 
business. It’s meant higher 
ratings, too. 

For example: the Septem- 
ber “Pulse” shows that—from 
6 A.M. to 12 Noon—WNEW 
has more listeners than any 
other station in the metro- 
politan area. 

Just what you’d expect from 
one of America’s most inde- 
pendent stations. 


old Bronx institution, is using 
five quarter-hours a _ week. 
Barney’s has one store; Ca- 
nadian Fur Corp. has one New 
York store, one in Newark. 

L. Bamberger & Co. and 
other New Jersey retailers 
know WNEW’s low-cost sell- 
ing strength in localized areas 
of this station’s coverage. 
Hensler Brewing Co., selling 
50% of its beer in Essex coun- 
ty, is in its second 52-week 
“Make Believe Ballroom” con- 
tract. 

The Brunswick Laundry of 
Jersey City, world’s largest, 
can send its trucks into but 
three New Jersey counties. As 
its only radio advertising, 
Brunswick is using Martin 
Block and the Ballroom, for 
intensive selling where it 
counts. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE MIKE 


WNEW’s “We Refuse To Die,” starring Madeleine Carroll in a 
radio play adapted from the Paramount Victory Short, a smash 
show, aptly termed “the answer of free peoples to Nazi tyranny 


and oppression” . 


. . Samuel H. Cuff, WNEW news analyst heard 


Sundays at 1:00 P.M., hit a 2.3 “Pulse” rating (highest for that 


period) in September . 


. . Zeke Manners, driving to Newark for a 


rush guest appearance, asked: “Where else could you get a hillbilly 
—with a car—with gas—at a minute’s notice?”. .. As of October 26, 
these advertisers are using WNEW for the first time: Admiracion 
Shampoo, Seamprufe Slips, Douglas Shoes, Super Suds, Franck’s 
Chicory, Howard Clothes, Allstate Insurance, Antiphlogistine, Vir- 
ginia Dare Wine, Chidnoff Studios, Rogers Dept. Store, Musterole, 


Wesson Oil, French’s Bird Seed . . . Fourteen Firsts! 


... John B. 


Kennedy, WNEW commentator, addressing Howard Clothes ex- 
ecutives at a luncheon recently: “Gentlemen, I’m glad to be work- 
ing for you people. I’ll tell you one thing right now—No Nazi or 
Fascist or Jap will ever buy a suit of Howard Clothes!” John is 


still thrilled over the applause! 
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err re 41 
Ross Federal Research Corp. . 75 

Louis Globe-Democrat .... 42 
Sales Management ...........- 10-11, 56 
Schenley Import Corp. ......... 3rd ( over 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers . 4 
ee 0-11 
Time Magazine .......cc+cceee> 14 
True Story ..... eonstenad 65 
WBBM (Chicago) ... ae 31 
WCAU (Philadelphia) ........ 49 
WCCO (Minneapolis) ........- DD 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 8-39 
WGAR (Cleveland) ..........- 3 
WNEW (New York) .......--- 5 
Woman's Home Companion 40 
WTAG (Worcester) ........-. 46 
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Victory Within One Year? 


POST-WAR PLANNING NOW isn’t premature if some 
of the military analysts with the best records are correct. 
Among all of the analysts whose observations are available 
to the public, Max Werner has, by far, the best record. He 
predicted France’s weakness and eventual fall. He told 
in advance how strong the Russians are, he predicted the 
successful defense of Moscow last year and Stalingrad 
and the Caucasus this year. 

Now in the first issue of a new magazine called Predic- 
tions, which is published by George Hecht of Parent’ 
Magazine, Max Werner says: ‘The losses of the coming 
nine to twelve months will bleed the German army white. 
In the Spring and Summer of 1943 the moment will come 
when the German army, leaders as well as troops, will 
grasp Clearly that Germany cannot win this war, that the 
German officers and men are fighting for a lost cause... . 
The decisive paralysis of the Germany army will come as 
soon as it is evident that a third winter campaign in Russia 
is inevitable, and as soon as Germans know that the British 
and the Americans stand firmly on the European continent. 
In the late Fall of 1943 Germany's military collapse is 
likely, and it is possible that Germany will lose its second 
world war 25 years after November, 1918.” 

Importance also is attached to the forecast by Gustav 
Stolper, noted economist and former member of the Reich- 
stag, who is quite sure that the war will be over in Europe 
before the end of 1943. From within Germany comes a 
speech by Dr. Albert Speer, Nazi Minister of Armament 
and Production, who said the other day, “We must win 
this war by the end of October, when the Russian winter 
begins, or we will have lost once and for all. We must 
win with the weapons we have now and not with those we 
will have next year. We can only win if every man capable 
of bearing arms is at the front, and we must put all we 
have in the front line.” 

We are not going in for military prophesy, and we think 
that post-war planning is a desirable thing now even if the 
war were to last another five years, but since objective ob- 
servers who are not propagandists are calling the turn at 
a relatively early date it seems doubly important that mar- 
keting organizations should be ready to go. 


Leadership After the War 


HENRY C. LINK of The Psychological Corp. has released 
4 sutvey on the attitude found in workers’ homes towards 
industry (also unions, wages, prices) in which the ques- 
tion was asked “Who do you think can do the best job in 
traightening things out after the war: The Government in 
Washington, business and industrial leaders, labor union 
leaders, others?” 

Th answers reveal a state of mind which is definitely 
critical of private business, for 67.7% of the respondents 
said government in Washington as against 31.1% for busi- 
" ind industrial leaders, and 18.3% for labor union 
cade 
Business is not asleep, however. A group of industrial- 
inder the chairmanship of Paul Hoffman, President of 
the idebaker Corp., has organized the Committee for 
Economic Development, with headquarters in Washington, 
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As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending November 1, 1942: 


and Carroll L. Wilson, Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce, has been granted leave of absence 
for the purpose of assisting in the organization. 

While this is a body of industrialists, it will work with 
the Government rather than against it in exploring the 
economic areas in which the public interest can be served in 
the post-war period. The over-all objective is to develop 
a program of public service for American business which 
can be coordinated with all other such developments at the 
close of the war. This makes sense. Neither business, 
nor the Government, working individually, and at cross 
purposes with the other, could possibly do the best job in 
straightening things out after the war. 


OPA Conflicts With State Laws 


MANUFACTURERS ARE WARNED by OPA against 
suggesting retail prices in any manner, even under a state 
Fair Trade contract, without putting the retailer on clear 
notice that the suggested or Fair Trade prices may be 
charged only if they do not exceed the retailers ceiling 
price as determined under OPA regulations. 

The OPA emphasizes that the retailer's primary duty is 
to observe his ceiling prices and that if, relying upon a sug- 
gested retail price or Fair Trade price, he breaches the 
ceiling, he is guilty of violation regardless of good faith. 

In such a case, the manufacturer, too, will be regarded 
as a violator, on the ground that he has induced the vio- 
lation by the retailer and is a participant in it. OPA sug- 
gests that manufacturers could and should protect them- 
selves when suggesting retail prices or Fair Trading a 
product by using a notice substantially like the following: 

The suggested retail price (or Fair Trade price) may 
be charged only by anyone reselling this article (or for 
any article listed in this catalogue or price list or Fair Trade 
contract for which a retail price is suggested or minimum 
price established), if the maximum price for that article, 
as established by the person so reselling under the appro- 
priate OPA regulation, is at least equal to the suggested re 
tail (or Fair Trade) price. 

A number of conflicts have arisen where a retailer in 
March sold below the minimum prices set under a state 
Fair Trade Act, and under the general maximum, cannot 
raise the price to conform to the Fair Trade minimum 
without violating the OPA maximum. In such a case OPA 
has authorized retailers to apply to an OPA field office for 
release if they can show: 1. That the maximum price is 
below the Fair Trade minimum price; 2. That the article 
was sold generally at retail during March at the minimum 
price in the retailer's locality and 3. That the retailer has 
been permanently enjoined by a court from selling the ar- 
ticle at less than the Fair Trade minimum. 


Keeping Up With the Joneses 


SOME OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS do not agree with our 
belief that the habits and buying desires of millions of 
Americans may change permanently because they will have 
learned through patriotism or shortages or rationing or 
combinations of the three that they can get along without 
—and like it. 

To our own warning we would like to add one from 
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Babson’s Business Service, issue of October 19. Babson 
says ‘‘It is possible, if not probable, that general rationing 
will result in some important, and perhaps permanent 
shifts in consumer buying habits. Housewives, for instance, 
are finding that they can easily get along with very much 
less sugar than they were formerly accustomed to. . . . War 
requirements are bringing important shifts in the use of 
materials. Shortages of iron and steel and other metals 
have created a heavy demand for brick, tile, lumber and 
cement. . . . Stringency in beef supplies will boost output 
and consumption of meat substitutes. . . Concentration of 
roduction of civilian goods in nucleus plants, only now 
Scolds has great post-war possibilities. . . . Cross-haul- 
ing is to be eliminated. . . . This, of course, is only the 
beginning. The program will be extended to cover many 
civilian industries. If it is good now, it should be good 
after the war, and it may well effect a permanent change in 
manufacturing. It is a trend to watch. 

“The age of plenty is temporarily over. We are learn- 
ing now how to ‘get the mostest out of the leastest.’ Sal- 
vage programs, scrap drives and rationing are educating us 
to make the most efhcient use of our available resources. 
Things we never dreamed had any value now are becoming 
precious. What we formerly threw away now goes into 
the production line. All this promises much for the post- 
war period.” 

So again may we suggest that right now, and for the 
duration of the war, is the time for both individual com- 
panies and associations to do everything possible to keep 
alive the glowing spark of the old desire. It’s still glowing 

but faintly, in many homes. 


Biggest Chain Store System 


RETAIL STORES are beginning to worry about the com- 
petition of Post Exchanges. Despite the rapid growth of 
the armed services they probably wouldn't worry very 
much about the inroads of this new competitor were it not 
for the fact that the army regulations permit Post Ex- 
changes to sell below established retail prices, and to devi- 
ate from the unit price system and sell two or more articles 
at a saving. 

Furthermore, when the Army Exchange Service was or- 
ganized nearly a year and a half ago the War Department 
directed that net profits be held to a maximum of 7.5% 
and a minimum of 5%. With the expansion of the 
army the aggregate post exchange business grew, within 
one year’s time, from “corner store’ figures to a volume 
of one billion dollars a year. 

Today the Army Post Exchanges may rightfully be called 
the world’s biggest chain store system. 

Profits of the Post Exchanges are rigidly controlled by 
army regulations and go right back into unit funds of the 
Organizations buying at the individual Post Exchange or 
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are expended for the mutual benefit of the entire garrison, 
Savings are supposed to be passed directly on to the soldier 
and to insure that they will be, the Army Exchange Service 
publishes, at frequent intervals, a list of recommended 
prices—well below the average retail price—for every 
article sold. 

Profits are supposed to be plowed back as quickly as 
possible. They may be spent for such things as out-of- 
season delicacies for the company’s mess or utilized for 
the purchase of additional equipment such as magazines, 


papers, games, billiard tables and the like for recreation 


rooms—-or they may be used to equip company athletic 
teams or may be spent on a company dance or a party, but 
all within army regulations. 

Retailers base their objections to post exchanges on such 
grounds as these: Many items of cost which they have to 
bear are not borne by the PX’s—rent, taxes and the like. 
Millions of soldiers will get the idea, through the low 
prices at the PX’s, that regular retailets gyp them. Many 
novelty items, so the retailers claim, items outside the class 
of branded trade-mark goods, are sold by the PX’s at prices 
far above the price of similar articles in regular retail stores. | 
This latter claim is heatedly denied by the War Depart- 
ment. 


Will Bras Win the War? 


SURVEYS OF READERSHIP indicate a high degree of 
interest in current advertising which is tied up with the 
war—but they also indicate that much of the interest is not 
favorable. This was brought out very clearly in the Gen- 
eral Electric survey published in SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
issue of May 1. There attention was called to the bad re- 
action to one company’s institutional advertising, which was 
described as creating the impression that this particular 
company is waging the war single-handed! 

Another point developed was that men and women 
wanted companies to tell them what they, the Public, could 
do, what contributions ¢hey could make, toward the con- 
servation of essential products and supplies. In short, if a 
company was now making tanks and airplanes instead of 
consumer goods, that was its job, and that was to be ex- 
pected. Now, what could the people themselves do to take 
better care of their automobiles, tires, etc., in this emer- 
gency so that they could continue to get to their jcbs, do 
their work, and pay their taxes for the war program? 

Today people feel even more strongly on these subjects 
and there is evidence of considerable public resentment 
against advertising which seems to imply that no second 
front is really necessary—that all that’s necessary to win 
the war, as one advertiser puts it, is for women to ‘‘remem- 
ber the American tradition of good taste and careful groom- 
ing. Keep your bust-line youthfully high, with a deep 
natural separation in the Blank Bra.” 

One alert advertiser has actually capitalized upon the 
bad reactions to the “We'll show you how to win the war’ 
type of advertising by running this copy: 

“It won't build morale. That's built of sterner stuff. 

It won't help a fighting man. His courage is his own. 

It won’t preserve our way of life. We've got to work and 

fight for that. All Monteil’s fine lipstick will do is to 

make you look prettier. If it’s Victory you want, and 
that’s what we all want—BETTER BUY BONDS!” 

The offending ads are in the minority—the ones which 
are in bad taste and which are perversions of the war effort. 
Taken by and large, American manufacturers and service 
companies are doing a magnificent job—with greater em- 
phasis on the country’s needs and problems than on their 
own—and most of them are not hinting that if you don't 
buy their, product you are a slacker and a Fifth Columnist. 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
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Henry A. Roemer, Jr., is advanced to 

assistant general manager of sales of the 

Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh. He 

was formerly manager of sales of steel 
and wire products. 


Norman F. ME tvitte, formerly assistant 

manager of sales of steel and wire pro- 

ducts, Pittsburgh Steel Co., has been 

made manager of sales of that depart- 

ment, the position vacated by Mr. 
Roemer. 


Perry L. SHupert is named assistant 
sales manager of Miles Laboratories, 
Elkhart, Ind. For the past nine years, 
Mr. Shupert has been stationed in Chi- 
cago as sales manager for that district. 


RusseLt G. Davis is elected to the vice- 

presidency of Foote Bros. Gear and Ma- 

chinery Corp., Chicago. He will con- 

tinue as general manager of the Indus- 
trial Gear Division. 


LioneL TOMPKINS is appointed as man- 
ager of the sales promotion and advertis- 
ing department of Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Ine., Chicago. Mr. Tompkins was 
formerly connected with the Cable Co. 


Epwin A. NicKEL is the new sales man- 

ager of the Mitchell Mfg. Co., Chicago, 

makers of fluorescent lighting equipment. 

He has been the company’s advertising 

and sales promotion manager for two 
years. 


Melville 


Davis 


Nickel 
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“Ten little, nine little, eight 
little” . . . bicycles. “Ten lit- 
tle, nine little, eight little” . . 

stoves. “And then there was 
one!” Soon there will also be 
Victory models of products 
ranging from lawn mowers and 
musical instruments all the way 
down the line to cutlery, mir- 
rors, pencils, baby carriages 
and caskets. Gone from these 
models will be shiny trim- 
mings and glamour gadgets, as 
demonstrated by the Victory 
bicycle and the Victory stove 

pictured here. 


BY 
JOSEPH 
REISS 


Reiss Advertising 
New York City 


Problems You Will Face if Your 


Industry Is “Concentrated” 


Nucleus plants are already in operation in this country. The 


movement will broaden in the next few months to include many 


more products. The trend toward concentration will dump into 


the laps of hundreds of companies critical issues they have never 


before been called upon to resolve. 


LANT concentration — tele- 

scoping industry — nucleus 

plants . . . they all mean the 

same thing: A drastically new 
set of rules under which most civilian 
business will be conducted. 

Patriotic duty demands collabora- 
tion on the part of all affected indus- 
try. There is another reason, too, for 
collaboration: The fact that there will 
be practically nothing in the plant con- 
centration plan to guarantee perpetua- 
tion of the individual manufacturers 
who come within its jurisdiction. 

Let’s make that point again. Neith- 
er the plan that has been operated in 
England for over a year and a half, 
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nor the plan now being evolved here, 
gives genuine assurance that the indi- 
vidual manufacturer will find himself 
at the war's end, in the same competi- 
tive position he occupied when his 
industry was concentrated. 

Post-war survival for manufacturers 
in concentrated industries will depend 
on understanding of the implications 
of the plan, intelligent collaboration, 
good luck and far-sighted planning. 
Good luck, alone, may see some man- 
ufacturers through. But generally, the 
post-war competitive position of a con- 
centrated manufacturer will depend 
largely on the wisdom he shows in 
preserving, in whole or in part, those 


assets that remain under his control. 

Let’s get a clear-cut understanding 
of the operation of plant concentra- 
tion, bearing in mind that it is an 
evolving plan. Its form is by no means 
fixed. The plans applied to the stove, 
bicycle, typewriter and agricultural im- 
plement industries are by no means 1n- 
dicative of the final plan to be devel- 
oped for most civilian business. | am 
going to describe that final plan as | 
believe it will eventually emerge from 
its present period of testing. The 
simplest way to do this is by questions 
and answers: 


Q—What factors will determine whether 
an industry will be concentrated ? 

A—Its use of essential materials. The 
adaptability of its labor and machinery t 
war work. Potential savings in transport 
tation. Minor considerations wil! be the 
power situation and the warehouse situa 
tion. 


Q—Will all industry know, before long, 
which industries will be concentrated an 
which will not? 
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No. This will be a developing pro- 
gre Its scope will depend entirely on 
war needs. 


Q@-—-Will heavy industry, the durable 
gooJs industry, “consumer” industry be 
outs je the scope of this plan? 

A--It seems likely that initially, plant 
concentration will be confined to industries 
making merchandise for general consump- 
tion. Stoves, farm implements, typewriters 
and bicycles were the first to be affected. 
Other industries believed to be in line for 
this form of regulation include: Oil burn- 
ers, sporting goods; toys. It is also be- 
lieved that certain parts of the textile in- 
dustry will be affected. By and large, how- 
ever, heavy industry will not be ‘“‘concen- 
trated."" Heavy industry is largely engaged 
in war work right now. The concentration 
plan is intended, primarily, for industries 
engaged in civilian output and which are 
operating under curtailed schedules. But 
should the Government decide that in one 
branch of heavy industry a dozen manu- 
facturers could operate more efficiently than 
24—it would “concentrate’’ that industry 
accordingly. Labor and transportation may 
be the twin problems that will eventually 
bring concentration to heavy industry. 


(Q—When manufacturers in a concen- 
trated industry are put 100% on war work 
are they removed entirely from civilian en- 
terprise ? 

A—No. Not in the final plan that is to 
be evolved. This is a common misconcep- 
tion, based on the “hurry up” plans de- 
veloped for stoves and typewriters and bi- 
cycles. Under the eventual concentration 
plan, only a small group do the manufac- 
turing. But these will produce for the en- 
tire industry. A quota of their production 
will be assigned all manufacturers. Thus, 
the manufacturers who are compelled to 
concentrate on war work actually become 
distributors of civilian merchandise. 


Models Standardized 


Q—Are privately owned trade-marks 
used on the permissible civilian produc- 
tion ? 

A—No. The companies permitted to 
make civilian merchandise are not allowed 
to use private insignia on the units they 
turn out. Most of the merchandise made 
under these circumstances will probably 
bear the name “Victory.” 


Q—Then manufacturers who must con- 
centrate on war work may still travel sales- 
men who will be able to take orders for a 
designated amount of merchandise? 

A—Right. 


_ Q-—And that merchandise will be made 
in accordance with standards approved by 
the industry and by the Government? 

A— Correct. 


Q—!s standardization, or simplification, 
a part of the concentration plan? 

A—Very definitely “yes.” The stove in- 
dustry, for example, is permitted to make 
only » single, highly-stripped model. 


Q-—Is there any assurance that in a 
concetrated industry a plant which cannot 
feadilv be converted to war production, and 
which is not selected to continue civilian 
Prod.<‘ion, will “be taken care of” by 
Uncle Sam? 

_A- There is no such assurance—and 
little \ikelihood of such assurance. With- 


out « doubt, hundreds and perhaps thou- 
Sanc: of plants will be “‘closed’’ for the 
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duration as a result of plant concentration. 
Of course, there is no way of forecasting 
what some future Congress will do. More- 
over, it is conceivable that some sort of 
revolving fund may be established to lend 
financial assistance to “‘closed’’ plants. But 
this financial assistance will be hedged 
around with so many restrictions that it 
will hardly prove the salvation of many 
plants. It must be remembered that our 
Government's sole concern is winning the 
war. If plants must be closed, in order to 
achieve victory, then plants will be closed. 


Q—Will the Government advance money 
to closed plants to help them re-open after 
the war? 

A—Some such procedure is feasible. If 
post-war business needs financial ‘pump 
priming” it will get it. 


Q—Will an industry's decision to con- 
centrate be voluntary? 

A—No. The Government may request a 
few industries to concentrate, but in the 
majority of cases industries will be given 
their marching orders. 


Control—Who, Where, How 


Q—Will the “nucleus” plants, or those 
plants permitted to continue civilian pro- 
duction, receive necessary raw materials 
and labor? 

A—Yes. 


Q—Once a group of nucleus plants has 
been designated, will that group be per- 
manent? 

A—Not at all. If war needs compel a 
further reduction of materials, labor or 
transportation, the number of nucleus 
plants may be cut. Moreover, in some in- 
dustries it could happen that circumstances 
might dictate the advisability of increasing 
the number of nucleus plants. 


Q—Will nucleus plants be permitted to 
advise the trade that they produce the 
models or units which other manufacturers 
distribute ? 

A—Presumably there will be a gentle- 
man’s agreement on this point. But the 
chances are that the trade will, before long, 
know who is manufacturing and who is 
merely selling. 


Q—Will the rules and regulations of 
the concentration plan forbid advertising 
by “closed’’ manufacturers or by manufac- 
turers concentrating on war work? 

A—Absolutely not. The Government 
will allow all manufacturers to do what they 
can to preserve their individual trade- 
marks, good will, etc. The Treasury has 
already made itself clear on that point. 


Q—Will there be regulations governing 
the advertising of the nucleus manufactur- 
ers? 

A—Yes, definitely. Every effort will be 
made to prevent the nucleus manufacturers 
from using their fortunate position to take 
an unfair advertising advantage. 


Q—Will some nucleus manufacturers 
nevertheless succeed in gaining a competi- 
tive lap as a result of being permitted to 
continue civilian production? 

A—Yes. Without a doubt. 


Q—Will closed manufacturers be per- 
mitted to complain about such practices ? 
A—Yes. 


Q—To what extent will an industry be 
permitted to evolve its own concentration 
program ? 


A—lIndustry will be given considerable 
leeway in this respect. Here trade associa- 
tions will be able to play an important role. 


Q—What is apt to be the basis for de- 
termining an industry's permissible civilian 
quota ? 

A—That industry's 1932 volume. In ad- 
dition, of course, labor, material, and trans- 
portation availability will be weighed in 
the scale. 


Q—Is the nucleus plan likely to en- 
courage mergers in industry ? 
A—Definitely. 


Q—Will some closed companies be com- 
pelled to permit nucleus plants to use 
part of their plant facilities? 

A—Yes. In fact, it is likely that in many 
instances machinery will be taken out of 
closed plants and installed in nucleus 
plants. Naturally, there will be compen- 
sation when this happens. 


Q—Won't the better managed nucleus 
plants be given a tremendous headstart in 
the race for post-war markets? 

A—They certainly will! 


Q—How will each company’s selling 
share in the industry's production quota be 
determined ? 

A—On the basis of each company’s share 
of the industry’s total for a yet-to-be-deter- 
mined full year. 


Q—Will a nucleus plant receive its al- 
lottment on the same basis? 

A—Exactly. Remember that the nucleus 
plant is not manufacturing for itself. It is 
presumed to be manufacturing for the in- 
dustry. If a specific nucleus plant did only 
2% of an industry’s total volume, then that 
plant will get only 2% of the industry's 
total permissible civilian production, irre- 
spective of how much it actually turns out. 


“Closed” Plants to Convert 


Q—What will happen where an industry 
does not have exact total volume figures? 

A—Some rule-of-thumb formula will be 
used. 


Q—Will this matter of allottment of 
quota “raise Cain” in most industries? 
A—You bet! 


Q—Will a ‘‘closed’”’ plant be expected to 
turn over its accounts to nucleus plants? 

A—No. Remember that ‘‘closed’”’ plants 
will be closed only insofar as the factory is 
concerned. They will receive an allotment 
of merchandise to distribute. Moreover, if 
they are at all farsighted, they will prepare 
themselves for post-war protection and 
post-war plans. Also, bear in mind that it 
is hoped that most “closed” plants actually 
will be converted to war work. 


Q—How much labor will the plan save? 

A—In England, it was estimated that 
from 500,000 to 750,000 workers might be 
released in six months under the plan. Ac- 
tually, not more than 250,000 have been re- 
leased. In this country, on a proportionate 
basis, we might succeed in releasing 750,- 
000 in six months for war work. 


Q—Will only industries using critical 
materials be concentrated? 

A—That is a common misapprehension, 
It has been made clear that labor and trans- 
portation are equally important factors in 
determining industries which are to be con- 
centrated. Availability of machinery for 
war work is still another factor. In brief, 
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concentration is to be made for two funda- 
mental reasons: 
1. For conversion of plants to war 


work. 


2. For conservation of labor, materials 


and transportation. 


Q—What will be the primary aim of the 
entire plan? 

A—To provide the barest minimum re- 
quirements for civilian needs in each line. 


That, then, is the nucleus or concen- 
tration plan as I believe it will eventu- 
ally evolve. As a matter of fact, it is 
operated very much as I have indi- 
cated in England. 

It was on March 4, 1941, that the 
then president of England’s Board of 
Trade announced a program for the 
concentration of manufacturers. The 
program has been essentially volun- 
tary. Therefore, there is no one pro- 
cedure. 


English Types 


The five types of concentration pro- 
cedures most commonly used in Eng- 
land are: 


1. Merger. This involves a permanent 
concentration of production and ownership 
of firms in the industry. 

2. Levy and compensation. A nucleus 
firm takes the entire business of a closed 
firm, paying a fixed amount to the closed 
firm for its business. 

3. Transfer of quotas. Nucleus firms buy 
out the rights of other firms to produce a 
certain quota of goods. 

4. Pooling. All firms share in the profits 
of the operating firms. 

5. Agency agreement. The nucleus firms 
produce articles as the agents of other firms 
which buy goods at cost and handle their 
own distribuion. 


It will be noted promptly that sev- 
eral of these methods would involve 
anti-trust violations in this country. 
But even more significantly, it will be 
noted that these plans actually develop 
from a program of individual deter- 
mination rather than from industry- 
wide determination of concentration. 

In England it is more or less up to 
each firm to decide whether it wants 
to be a “closed” plant, or a nucleus 
plant. The degree of concentration re- 
quired in each industry is determined 
by the Board of Trade. But the de- 
velopment of the necessary plans is up 
to the individual firm. 

However, for a plant to qualify as a 
nucleus plant, it must conform to 
certain requirements. These include: 


1. Making financial and other arrange- 
ments with cooperating firms that will as- 
sure the required degree of concentration. 

2. Furnishing assurance that its plants 
will run to full capacity. 

3. Location in areas where the nucleus 
plant will not compete for labor with war 
industries. 

4. Labor released must be of a type that 
could be quickly absorbed in other produc- 
tion work, particularly war industries. 

5. Necessary arrangements to keep the 
closed plaats intact. 
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When a firm qualifies as a nucleus 
plant it derives numerous advantages, 
in addition to obvious post-war bene- 
fits. Those more immediate include: 

1. It enjoys a lower age of reservation 
for its workers. Applications for worker 
deferment from military service also receive 
preferred attention. 

2. Labor requirements are safeguarded by 
the Ministry of Labor. 

3. Government orders are given to nu- 
cleus plants wherever possible. 

4. Preference is given with respect to 
raw materials. 

By the Summer of 1942, about 15 
months after the inauguration of the 
plan, approximately 4,500 certificates 
had been issued to nucleus firms mak- 
ing provisions for the closing of some 
2,800 establishments. The total num- 
ber of workers released was under- 
stood to be approximately 170,000. 

The various branches of England's 
great textile industry have been most 
active in applying the principle of 
plant concentration. The shoe indus- 
try has also been active in this respect. 
Other industries that have made prog- 
ress with concentration include pot- 
tery, hosiery, corsets and gloves. 

Available statistics on nucleus and 
closed plants are interesting: Some 33 
glove plants have been closed and 
manufacturing concentrated in 62 
plants. At least 12 corset plants have 


been closed and 14 continue as nuc cus 
plants. In the rug trade, where the 
shortage of jute severely limits pro- 
duction, one plant was deemed sufh- 
cient as a nucleus plant. 

From the labor standpoint, the ho- 
siery industry which has perhaps clone 
the outstanding job of plant concen. 
tration, announces the release of more 
than 21,000 workers and the availa- 
bility of 3,250,000 square feet of fac- 
tory space. In the shoe trade, ap. 
proximately 5,000 workers were te- 
leased for war industries. 

Because England is acutely cogni- 
zant of post-war problems, every ef- 
fort is made by the Board of Trade, 
as well as by the Government, to en- 
courage closed plants to continue to 
sell, to advertise, and to preserve their 
trade names. When Mr. Lyttleton was 
head of the Board of Trade, he told 
the House of Commons: ‘We shall 
give all the help we can to keeping 
alive these trade-marks.” He was re- 
ferring to the trade-marks of closed 
plants. Moreover, a special regula- 
tion provides that trade-marks of firms 
closed by concentration will not expire 
either because of non-use, or failure to 
pay registration fees. . 

As a typical example, in one branch 
of the sweater industry, eight nucleus 

(Continued on page 58) 


Weco Shows Men How to Make 
More Money with Less Travel 


These men used to route themselves. Then came gas rationing. 


Through a Time and Duty analysis the company set up a more 


efficient routing system, and by appealing to their own selfish 


interests, induced the salesmen to cooperate in applying it. 


BY Jj. 


REID ROLLER 


The Weco Products Co., 
Chicago 


ERHAPS it is a Polyanna com- 
plex, but many marketing men, 
interested in a more efficient 
operation of the distributive 
system, are seeing in the present situa- 
tion a new hope for a more econmi- 
cal functioning of the selling phase 
of business. While executives are now 
more concerned with production than 
with distribution, sales managers are 
being forced to look critically at their 
sales methods in order to eliminate 
any wastes which may exist. 
Many sales executives are begin- 
ning to think constructively of ways 
and means of improving the efficiency 


of their sales force, especially in r¢- 
gard to traveling the territory. And 
no wonder! The East is now rigidly 
controlled under a gas rationing sys 
tem. In only a matter of days, auto- 
mobiles throughout the nation will be 
limited in travel to an average of 5, 
000 miles a year. If sales manages 
hope to keep their men in the field, 
they must* do an exceptionally good 
job of planning the men’s contacts 
so that a minimum amount of gas and 
rubber is used. 

In pre-war United States the aver- 
age car travelled 8,200 miles per year. 
When rationing takes effect through 
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Table I Table II 
Saving Possible by Re-routing Estimated Additional Sales 
After Minutes formerly required per interview, 
Original Re-Routing Saving including travel ........ beeen eee eees 61.3 
: Travel time saved per interview ............ 11.3 
Miles traveled per trip .. 547 360 187 
Hours in travel Interview time when salesman is routed ...... 50.0 
2 eee tp rere 4.5 2.9 1.6 
Per week ......ccccee 22.5 14.5 8.0 Interviews possible per day when route is 
, worked systematically .........+eeeeeeee 10.8 
Hours worked per week nine hours per day) .... 45:0 Interviews made per day .........+++-e000- 8.2 
5 Sav - BY china dare aaa ew eee .O ae ‘ " 
ER . Additional interviews per day ............. 2.6 
5 i i 0 ? ‘ 
io i er ey 5? Sales per interview per cent of total ......... 12.2 
If salesman worked 9.2 hours per day he could — 
complete 37.0 hours work in four days. CE TRG oo ovo kc ese rerxcheienagpaawes 31.7% 


In these Time and Duty analysis tables Weco presents amazing “pocket-book” facts, proving that careful re-routing does save 
time for more profitable selling which benefits both company and salesmen. 


out the country, the average will be 
reduced to 5,000 miles—a reduction 
of 39% for the average automobile. 
However, this does not necessarily 
mean that salesmen will have to reduce 
their driving by that amount. It may 
be more or less, depending upon 
where the Government places sales- 
man travel in relation to other driving. 

But the amazing truth is that to 
many salesmen a reduction of from 
30% to 40% in total miles traveled 
will not create a major hardship. In 
fact, over the long pull the new regu- 
lation may be a definite advantage, be- 
cause it will force the sales executive 
who hasn’t done so to study the prob- 
lem of routing. Some salesmen are 
wasting that amount of travel now. 
A program of planned contacts in- 
stituted as a wartime measure will un- 
doubtedly be continued after the war 
as a more profitable way of operating 
a territory. 

In the past, sales managers who did 
not have their men on a routing basis, 
have felt that such a program might 
be productive. However, they feared 
that anything so radical would be re- 
ceived unfavorably by the sales organ- 
ization. Therefore, the old system 
was retained. 

The major problem in a routing 
Program is getting the wholehearted 
cooperation of the salesmen. Salesmen, 
in general, shy away from anything 
which they believe curbs their initia- 
tive. When Bill Jones has run his 
territory for ten years and has made 
it pay under the old Jaissez faire phil- 
Osophy, it is a difficult job for any 
sales manager to convince him that 
foutine is profitable. 

Yet Weco Products did just that. 
With the aid of a Time and Duty 
analysis, we showed our Bill Joneses 
how they could earn more money by 
following a definite home office ap- 
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proved route. For example, we point- 
ed out to one man how he could in- 
crease his annual earnings by hundreds 
of dollars simply by following a route. 
When such “pocket-book” facts are 
presented, salesmen are eager to listen 
to a program of systematic contacts. 

But such a presentation of profit 
to the salesman must be based on 
facts. Salesmen are skeptical and must 
be shown in dollars and cents how 
they benefit. Therefore, in 1940 
Weco instituted a complete Time and 
Duty analysis among its salesmen. Not 
only did we want to know the situa- 
tion in regard to travel, but we also 
made an effort to learn the best meth- 
ods of selling our products; how the 
men presented the particular “deals” 
to the retailer; what amount of time 
was spent in non-selling activities and 
many other problems. We broke down 
the selling function into several phases 
such as awaiting interview, general 
conversation, broken interview, sell- 
ing, travel and the like. Selling was 
divided into “types of presentations” 
in order to determine the one best 
method. Each of these operations was 
timed in an effort to understand more 
fully the salesman’s task. 

One of the most important findings 
of this investigation pertained to rout- 
ing. We had not routed our men in 
the past because we believed they were 
doing the job themselves and also be- 
cause we feared they might resent such 
control from Chicago. We thought our 
men realized that the time spent in 
their cars was absolutely unproductive, 
that travel from one account to an- 
other was a chore to be accomplished 
in the least possible time. But ap- 


parently the salesmen did not know 
that a routing problem existed. They 
were as amazed as we to find that they 
were spending as high as 50% of their 
time in travel. 


Here is the way we proved it to 
them. Take, for example, the case 
of salesman “Jones.” The observer 
worked a week with him and in that 
time he traveled 547 miles between 
towns even though his territory was in 
a highly concentrated area. As will 
be noted from Chart I Jones had not 
routed himself properly which result- 
ed in an unusual amount of back- 
tracking. The man paid his own ex- 
penses which partially explained why 
he drove back to his home each eve- 
ning. Jones erroneously assumed that 
going home was less expensive than 
staying at hotels on that trip. 
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Through the Time and Duty analy- 
sis we uncovered certain facts about 
that week’s work which formed a 
basis for convincing Jones that a rout- 
ing set-up would be profitable. We 
computed his average daily sales for 
the trip and reduced them to 100%. 
Jones averaged 8.2 interviews per day, 
each interview contributing 12.2% to 
his total volume. Including the idle 
time, he averaged 9.0 hours per day 
on duty and of this time 4.5 hours, 
or exactly 50% was spent in travel. 
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Now it is obvious that if traveling 
can be reduced more time becomes 
available for selling, and both Jones 
and the company benefit. So to prove 
this point we re-drew the route. We 
were careful not to omit or to add any 
towns, because if we had the estimated 
additional sales which we wished to 
project would be inaccurate. We 
wanted to demonstrate to the man that 
he could cover the same cities, yet, 
through proper routing, convert a por- 
tion of his travel time into additional 
contacts. Chart II shows the trip re- 
routed. 


Seale: In hours required to 
drive distances 
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What did the new routing mean in 
time saved? Table I, on the preced- 
ing page, gives the answer. You 
will note that after re-routing, the 
miles traveled were reduced to 360 
miles, a saving of 1.6 hours per day 
or eight full hours in a five day week. 
If Jones works 12 minutes longer per 
day, he can now do the five day job in 
four days! 

But even if he works only the same 
number of hours, his earnings will be 
increased substantially. You will re- 
call that Jones sold on the average 
12.2% of his total volume each time 
he made an interview. Since the ob- 
server worked with the man one whole 
week and the data included 41 inter- 
views, it is reasonable to assume that 
the average sales per interview thus 
obtained will be fairly representative 
of his normal productiveness. We, 
therefore, assumed that in additional 
interviews he would sell to approxi- 
mately the same ratio. 

Table II indicates how his sales will 
increase if he plans his contacts. In 
the same number of hours he is now 
able to interview 10.8 retailers each 
day or 2.6 more than formerly. At 
12.2 per cent per interview, Jones 
will increase his sales 31.7%. 

Now if Jones’ commission rate is 
constant for this type of sale, he will 
increase his earnings by 31.7% also. 
It is true that he will have a slightly 
larger traveling expense (hotel and 
meal cost) but this is almost entirely 
wiped out by saving the cost of driv- 
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ing. So, if Jones applies the same 
intelligent routing to his entire terri- 
tory, he should increase his earnings 
by almost 32%. 

And what has he done to earn this 
increase? He is working no longer 
hours. He has not improved his sell- 
ing technique, although this is another 
important use of Time and Duty analy- 
sis. But he has taken one major step 
toward scientific selling: He has used 
a portion of his non-productive travel 


time in interviewing and selling nore 
retailers. He has reduced his travel- 
ing by 36%, and thereby made av iil- 
able enough additional time to in- 
crease his sales by 32%. 

While this tremendous saving 
is mecessary now as a war-time mcas- 
ure, it will be equally important when 
peace comes. For with peace, a hi :hly 
competitive market situation will de- 
velop in which the efficiently organ- 
ized sales force will win out. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Cranberry Copy 


Ads in more than 200 newspapers 
in 180 key cities in the United States 
and Canada will support the annual 
drive of the American Cranberry Ex- 
change for Eatmor Cranberries. The 
campaign breaks with 300-line ads in 
some cities, to be followed by 120-line 
insertions on an average of once a 
week during the remainder of the 
fresh cranberry selling season. Copy 
will stress sugar-saving, suggesting 
maple sugar or honey in cranberry 
recipes. 

Color and black and white ads in 
two newspaper supplements, plus ads 
in chain store, home economics and 
trade publications as well as commer- 
cials on homemakers’ radio programs 
and spot announcements, will round 
out the campaign. 

BBD&O, New York, is the agency. 


Coughs Are Saboteurs 


In the largest newspaper campaign 
ever used by the company, Pine Bros., 
makers of Pine Bros Glycerine Tab- 
lets, will attack coughs and colds as a 
drag on the war effort. Such head- 
lines as “Coughs Won’t Build Tanks,” 
“Coughs Are Saboteurs,” ‘Coughs 
Will Delay Victory” preface weighty 
warnings on the dangers of neglecting 
coughs and colds and thus impairing 
the working capacity of the sufferer. 
Newspapers will be used exclusively. 
The schedule embraces 45 newspapers 
in 32 cities, with 76-line copy to ap- 
pear twice a week in major markets. 
Supplementing the war copy, addition- 
al newspaper ads will stress the risk 
of “Dry Throats.’” McKee & Albright, 
Inc., is the agency. 


Camel Quiz Program 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., now 


has three shows on the full CBS net- 
work. The new show “Thanks to 


the Yanks” will be a quiz program 
in which the audience will participate. 
With Bob Hawk as master of cere- 
monies, announcers with portable 
mikes will pick out lay “experts,” who 
may choose to answer a three-carton, 
five-carton or ten-carton question. 
Winners will be asked to name men 
in the armed forces to whom the ciga- 
rettes are to be sent. If the contest- 
ant fails to answer the question cor- 
rectly, his cartons will be set aside un- 
til the end of the program, when the 
accumulation will be ticketed for a re- 
mote Army camp. “Blondie” and 
“Caravan” are the other full network 
shows. 

William Estey & Co. Inc., New 
York, is the agency. 


Penn. Woos N. E. 


New England used to be a big mar- 
ket for Pennsylvania's anthracite coal. 
The ousting of coal in favor of fuel 
oil and gas in this section was a seri- 
ous setback for the anthracite regions, 
resulting in prolonged unemployment 
and heavy drains on relief funds. 
Now, with the East Coast wrestling 
with oil scarcity problems, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Department of Commerce is 
running newspaper ads in Boston, 
Providence, New Haven, Hartford, 
Springfield and Worcester to start the 
swing back to anthracite. The ads, 
three columns by 15 inches, are semi- 
historical in character. Copy and il 
lustrations appeal to the readers’ pride, 
dramatizing New England’s role in 
the birth and development of the an- 
thracite industry—showing how the 
industry was born in Connecticut, 
how anthracite “fought at Bunker 
Hill,” how a New England ens:neer 
“taught coal to flow through a moun- 
tain.” Coal dealers and retailers of 
“conversion” equipment are expected 
to tie in extensively. 

Depending on the outcome oi this 
promotion, similar campaigns m.; be 
undertaken for other Pennsylvan:. 1n- 
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dustries that need help. Ketchum, 
Maci.eod and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
is the advertising agency. 


Save Razor Blade Steel 


Humorous doubling up situations— 
two people reading the same news- 
paper, two pickaninnies biting into the 
same slice of watermelon—are being 
featured in newspaper ads in 135 cities 
by Treet Razor Blade Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to emphasize the 
theme “Make It Go Twice as Far.” 
The series, designed to sell Treet 
blades while at the same time urging 
conservation of steel for war purposes, 
will run through the middle of De- 
cember in cities east of the Mississippi 
and in Southwestern states. 

Federal Advertising Agency, New 
York, handles the account. 


Mailing at Gas Stations 


Double disappointment—to senders 
and prospective recipients—may be- 
cloud the festive season for some folks 
at home if they fail to comply with 
government instructions regulating the 
sending of Christmas gifts to the men 
overseas in the armed forces. Fleet- 
wing Corp. obviates trouble for peo- 
ple in the areas served by its filling 
stations by selling government-ap- 
proved cartons. Spot announcements 
over Station WJR point out that the 
cartons are the right size and come 
with complete instructions on labeling 
and mailing. Agency: Griswold-Eshle- 
man Co., Cleveland. 


Mennen in Newspapers 


The Mennen Co., Newark, N. J 
has launched a drive for Mennen 
Brushless Shave Cream in 125 news- 
Papers in cities over 100,000 popula- 
tion. Black and white ads, three col- 
umns by 175 lines, will run in The 
American Weekly, Parade and on the 
sports page of weekly and Sunday 
newspapers. Space units of the same 
size will appear in the Metropolitan 
Group, while half-pages, in green and 
black, will carry the story to readers of 
This Week, New York Times Maga- 
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zine and New York Mirror. Magazrme:*-- 


Plans call for two insertions in each 
= tion during October and No- 
vember 
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people who are in a position 
hase Mumm’s champagne for 
Speci cvents are under the impression 
that trey can no longer obtain any but 
dom champagnes. To contradict 
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this erroneous impression, and at the 
same time hold a place for themselves 
in the post-war market, Mumm’s is 
starting a series of ads in national 
magazines. One of the ads, in Life, 
was headed: “Yes . . . there’s still 
plenty of Mumm’s Champagne.” The 
The copy went on to state: “Huge 
stocks brought over before the fall of 
France’ and promises “we can con- 
tinue to supply the trade for a long 
time to come if the public restricts its 
enjoyment to those very special occa- 
sions which merit nothing less than 
the finest.” 

In addition to the Life copy, full 
pages are being placed (through Bris- 
acher, Davis & Staff) in Bride’s Maga- 
zine; space also in Time, Newsweek 
and New Yorker. 


Radio Shorts 


Lewis-Howe Co. expands its cover- 
age for ‘Treasure Chest,’ advertising 
Tums, from 51 stations to the full 
NBC network of 125 stations. Agen- 
cy: Roche, Williams and Cunnyng- 
ham, Inc., Chicago. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange 
will plug ‘Sunkist’ on ‘Today at the 
Duncans’ over 41 CBS stations. The 
show, making its network debut, ousts 
“Hedda Hopper’s Hollywood” from 
its 6:15 to 6:30 spot. Lord & Thomas 
is the agency. 

American Home Products talk about 
Anacin, Bi-so-dol and other AH prod- 
ucts on “Easy Aces’” and ‘‘Mr. Keen, 
Tracer of Lost Persons” over 49 Co- 
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HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire inswrance Company + Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
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Believed to be the first insertion on 

war damage insurance in national mag- 

agines, this advertisement by the two 

“Hartfords” offers convincing reasons 

why property owners should buy this 

new type of coverage. Newell-Emmett 
Co., New York, is the agency. 


lumbia stations. The account is be- 
ing placed through Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert. 

Corn Products Refining Co. adds 
nine outlets for “Stage Door Can- 
teen,” extending its soldier show to 
53 stations. Agency: C. L. Miller 
Co., New York City. 

Pet Milk Co. renews “Mary Lee 
Taylor” and ‘Saturday Night Sere- 
nade” on CBS. The two shows have 
been running under Pet sponsorship 
for nine and six years’ respectively. 
Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis, 
is the agency. 


Navy Ads Continue 


According to present plans, the 
Navy will continue its national adver- 
tising campaign for enlistments, now 
running in Sunday newspapers, until 
the end of this year. The new sched- 
ule, which will become effective in 
November, will use four 1000-line in- 
sertions in black and white and full 
color ads in the magazine sections of 
selected metropolitan papers. 

The advertising will appear in all 
English-speaking newspapers of gen- 
eral circulation in the five recruiting 
divisions—Northeastern, Southeastern, 
Southern, Central and Western. 

The account is being handled by 
BBD&O, New York. 


Rubber-Saving 


A. Stein & Co., Philadelphia, spot- 
lights the new Paris ‘‘Free-Swing’’ Sus- 
penders, which ‘‘can’t skid off your 
shoulders,” in 40 metropolitan news- 
papers and Life. Stein, asserting that 
Paris is first with the non-elastic front, 
ties in the copy with the rubber con- 
servation program; also puts across a 
straight merchandising story on the 
usual adaptability of the patented 
swivel-action back to part elastic con- 
struction. 


Newspaper Ad into Pester 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co’s., re- 
cent full-page newspaper ad showing 
the burning transport Wakefield with 
the pertinent question, ‘Did the 7th 
column set fire to the Wakefield?’, 
brought in so many requests for re- 
prints that it is now being released as 
a poster for hang-up in industrial 
plants and coastal areas. To widen 
the front against carelessness and the 
resultant shackling of the war effort, 
Liberty Mutual has changed the copy 
to eliminate advertising mention of the 
company and added color for greater 
eye-appeal. The poster is offered free 
to those interested. BBD&O, Boston, 
is the agency. 
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This War’s Advertising Serves 


Both The Nation and Sponsors 


After a fidgety start, manufacturers and their agencies have learned 


how to make advertising meet the many new corporate and national 


problems, and adjust their advertising to wartime “normal.” 


BY LAWRENCE M. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

told the Advertising Federa- 

tion of America convention 

last June that the ‘diminution 
of product advertising . . . does not 
mean an end of advertising. There 
are many messages which should be 
given to the public through . . . ad- 
vertising.” 

In the first year of America’s par- 
ticipation in the war, advertisers have 
found and begun to project a lot of 
these messages. As their problems 
have multiplied, they have learned 
that advertising, more than ever, can 
be made a vital and a versatile force. 

Advertising is helping the Govern- 
ment to prosecute the war. Advertis- 
ing is helping the people not only to 
adjust their lives to drastically changed 
conditions but to bring all their pow- 
ers to bear on the great national ob- 
jective. And advertising is helping the 
industries which employ it to meet 
these new conditions. 


The Early Decline Is Over 


These industries are working for 
the nation’s survival—and their own. 
They will be going concerns when 
peace comes. 

Cancellations which followed Pearl 
Harbor were not for the duration. Al- 
though some advertisers, faced with 
difficult product packaging, transporta- 
tion and other conditions, dropped 
out last Winter, most of them have 
returned. And new advertisers have 
appeared to replace many of the rest. 

The result is that the early-year de- 
cline in several major media has been 
reduced, and the total volume of ad- 
vertising in the second half of 1942 
may be about as large as in the same 
period of 1941. 

Not only have certain government 
divisions, such as the Treasury and 
WPB, approved ‘‘reasonable” adver- 
tising expenditures, in considering tax 
deductions and costs under war con- 
tracts, but these and other divisions 
actively are aiding campaigns by pri- 
vate concerns and groups for war pur- 
poses. 
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The Government itself has ex- 
panded and intensified its own ad- 
vertising programs, begun last year, 
to recruit soldiers, aviators, sailors 
and merchant seamen. 

Advertising has adjusted itself to 
the new wartime ‘‘normal.” Advertis- 
ing, apparently, will have increasing 
responsibilities for the duration, and 
afterward. 

In the first four decades of the 
century, modern advertising grew up 
with motor cars. Including gasoline 
and tires and appliances, automotive 
probably was the largest classification 
—larger even than food. 


New Campaigns Are Started 


Production of civilian cars stopped 
last February. Almost simultaneously, 
Japanese conquests in the Far East 
wiped out our natural rubber supply, 
and German submarines in the Atlan- 
tic sharply reduced gasoline stocks on 
the Eastern Seaboard. The pooling of 
distribution facilities today is elimin- 
ating gasoline product identity. 

In the first half of 1942, automo- 
tive advertising in major city news- 
papers, and doubtless in other media, 
declined nearly 50%—48.3, to be ex- 
act—from the first half of 1941. But 
in September automotive was down 
only 16.8% from September, 1941. 
And that September, remember, was 
“new model month!” 

The motor car people are making 
war materials instead of civilian cars, 
but they still find plenty of messages 
to tell the public. All 17 principal 
motor car makers a year ago are now 
running general campaigns. Willys 
talks of Jeeps, instead of low cost 
per mile; Packard subordinates, ‘‘Ask 
the Man Who Owns One” to “Pack- 
ard for Precision Power,” and Buick 
changes its slogan to read, “When 
Better War Goods Are Built Buick 
Will Build Them.’ But all 17 are 
back in advertising. The Chrysler di- 
visions are telling their story together, 
in space and time advertising, but 
they’re keeping their individual names 
alive. Ford dropped its Sunday Eve- 


ning Hour in March, only to emerge 
with a seven-a-week news program 
over 107 stations in July. War work, 
Studebaker emphasizes, is its biggest 
job in 90 years. Nash-Kelvinator re- 
sumed advertising in September with 
a widespread and consistent cam- 
paign. And Crosley Corp., which 


made motor cars as well as civilian 


radios and home appliances, is te-. 


ported ready to start a campaign on 
its war production. 

Federal, Mack, International Har- 
vester and other truck advertisers also 
are active. Rubber’s “big four’’—Fire- 
stone, Goodrich, Goodyear and U. S. 
Rubber—have found that, despite 
scarcity, they have a lot to talk about. 
Firestone, in newspapers, magazines 
and radio, has promoted a wide vari- 
ety of non-rubber and even non-auto- 
motive merchandise now available at 
its dealers and service stores. The 
others, each in a different way, are 
running campaigns showing how and 
why to conserve rubber and other 
needed materials. 


They Keep Their Names Alive 


Goodrich and Goodyear also have 
begun consistent campaigns for their 
synthetic rubbers, Ameripol and 
Chemigum. Competition in this field 
doubtless will be intensified as some 
30 large rubber, oil and chemical com- 
panies begin to reach large-scale pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber, under sev- 
eral different processes. Standard Oil 
of New Jersey and Du Pont, for ex- 
ample, already are important. Mean- 
while, new rubber advertisers appear 
every month. Some of them are Hycar 
(controlled by Goodrich and Phillips 
Petroleum), Thiokol, Kirkhill Rubber 
of Los Angeles, and Houdry Process 
Corp., Wilmington. 

Despite pooling, rationing and de- 
cline in number of motor cars in use, 
the oil-and-gasoline people intend to 
keep their names alive. Socony Vacu- 
um, in fact, introduced a new product, 
Socony Houdry-Type gasoline, in the 
Mid-West this Fall and Gulf in- 
troduced a new motor oil nationally 
last Spring. Tide Water resumed na- 
tional advertising after a year's ab- 
sence. Standard of Indiana launched 
a campaign last month in 1,800 news- 
papers. Socony Vacuum returned to 
network radio in September, present: 
ing Raymond Gram Swing on 140 
stations. Texaco continues in maga- 
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zines and other media, and resumes 
the Fred Allen and Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts, both over larger 
networks than last year. Esso and Sin- 
clair, among others, ran consistent 
campaigns this year. MacMillan Petro- 
leum introduces its Ring-Free motor 
oil in a “can without metal,” in a 
widespread newspaper, magazine and 
trade-paper campaign. 

The anti-freeze producers, worried 
about priorities in 1941, manage to 
run campaigns in 1942. Such large 
factors as Du Pont, National Carbon 
and U. S. Industrial Chemicals are 
back again this Fall, and some new 
“priority-proof” brands have begun 
to advertise. 

The fact that wartime demands 
have thrust many automotive concerns 
into aviation probably will increase 
aviation competition after the war. 
General Motors’ Allison division has 
become an aggressive advertiser, 
promoting its liquid-cooled engine 
against the air-cooled Pratt & Whit- 
ney and Wright. This fall, G. M.’s 
Aeroproducts division began its first 
general magazine campaign for Aero- 
prop propellers. 

The aviation manufacturers them- 
selves, however, are now a major 
classification. In 1941 they spent about 
three times as much in advertising as 
in 1940—most of it by Bendix, Lock- 
heed and United Aircraft combined. 
Other major advertisers were Allison, 
Bell, Boeing, Douglas, Martin, Piper 
and Vultee. 


To the list this year were added 
Aeronca, Beech, Cessna, Consolidated, 
North American and others. Brewster, 
Curtiss-Wright, Fairchild, Grumman 
and Republic may begin more exten- 
sive efforts soon. Most general avia- 
tion campaigns are in magazines and 
newspapers, but Lockheed has signed 
Orson Welles for a weekly dramatic 
program on the Columbia network. 

The air transport companies have 
turned over many planes to the armed 
forces, but they continue to operate, 
and to advertise. American, Eastern 
and United, among others, are run- 
ning campaigns. So are the 20 domes- 
tic airlines, together, through the Air 
Transport Association. Pan American 
launched a new series of magazine 
spreads this Summer, on aviation’s 
role in the future, and American Ex- 
port Airlines this year became an ad- 
vertiser. 

Other transport systems also have 
more work to do to meet war de- 
mands. But these demands also are 
an advertising story. National Asso- 
ciation of Motor Bus Operators be- 
came a national advertiser this year. 
American Trucking Associations and 
Association of American Railroads 
continue consistent campaigns. The 
British Railways recently began a new 
campaign here. Southern Railway be- 
came a magazine advertiser. Baltimore 
& Ohio, Great Northern, New York 
Central and Santa Fe, among others, 
started new campaigns this Fall. 
Eleven eastern roads started a co- 


ordinated program in newspapers. 

Nobody is going to Hawaii for a 
vacation this Winter, but Matson Line 
has an advertising story to tell, on 
its military shipping service, and is 
telling it consistently, in magazines. 
Grace Line and American South Afri- 
can Line recently ran newspaper ad- 
vertisements pointing out that war- 
time additions to their fleets will fit 
them to meet better the demands of 
peace. Of its 2,100 seamen, says 
United States Lines, more than 300 
already have made the supreme sacri- 
fice. Is that a story? 

Like the automotive industry, the 
radio and home appliance industry 
has switched virtually all its produc- 
tion facilities to war work. These 
companies have changed their mes- 
sages from what to buy to keep old 
appliances going. They are also run- 
ning institutional campaigns on such 
themes as increasing war production 
and keeping war workers healthy. 
Westinghouse and Servel, for exam- 
ple, have started nutrition campaigns. 

Both Philco and RCA resumed ad- 
vertising on an extensive scale this 
Fall, with war work messages. Gen- 
eral Electric and Timken are pro- 
moting fuel conservation, and G-E, 
among other things, is introducing 
the public to electronics. Scott, Spar- 
ton, Stewart-Warner, Stromberg-Carl- 
son and Zenith have introduced 1942- 
model messages. Graybar starts its first 
general campaign in several years. 
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resume advertising. Schick Shaver and 
Toastmaster begin conservation cam- 
paigns. 

Notable among this year’s coopera- 
tive efforts were a $1,800,000 cam- 
paign for metal and other scrap, fi- 
nanced mainly by steel companies, and 
a $500,000 fats salvage campaign, fi- 
nanced by soap and glycerine compan- 
ies. Both carried the Government's 
blessing, and were organized largely 
through the Advertising Council. The 
council also is working on a score of 
other war-aid programs with the Gov- 
ernment, some of which will involve 
paid advertising. The recently-formed 
Bureau of Campaigns of the Office 
of War Information will facilitate 
them. 

The metals industries are increas- 
ingly active in general advertising. 
They include U. S. Steel, Bethlehem, 
Republic and a dozen other steel com- 
panies, Aluminum Co., Anaconda 
Copper, Climax Molybdenum, Inter- 
national Nickel, as well as lead, zinc 
and magnesium producers. U. S. Steel 
last summer ran its first large-scale 
newspaper campaign, in 263 papers. 

. Midvale Steel began in maga- 
zines this Fall. . . . The list of heavy- 
industry companies which have re- 
cently become general advertisers must 
be a yard long. One of them is Hig- 
gins Industries, Inc., of New Orleans. 
Others include makers of tools and 
lathes and bolts and _ instruments. 
What they're doing to help win the 
war is everybody's business. 


Ads Explain Innovations 


Several hundred of these and other 
companies have won the Army-Navy 
“E” award for production excellence. 
Scores of them have found this oc- 
casion fitting for their general adver- 
tising debut. 

Meanwhile, consumer industries 
employ advertising to meet new and 
varied problems, and to introduce 
new products. 

In foods, for example, frosted and 
dehydrated products (as well as pa- 
per and glass) are helping to over- 
come the tin shortage. General Mills 
and Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., have 
widened distribution and advertising 
of dehydrated soup mixes. Del Monte 
promotes its full line in glass and 
Lever Bros. presents Spry shortening 
in glass jars. Van Camp, after 75 
years of emphasis largely on canned 
beans, switches to a new macaroni 
product called Tenderoni, and builds 
sales for it in six months up to the 
formed canned beans level. . . . Birds 
Eye Frosted Foods expands its ad- 
vertising to $500,000 a year. 
American Molasses, Corn 
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Products 


(promoting dextrose) and Golden 
Blossom Honey this year expanded 
their advertising to present ways of 
meeting the sugar shortage. So, among 
others, did Duff's Ginger Bread Mix. 
In spite of meat rationing, Ameri- 
can Meat Institute intends to keep 
people in the meat-eating habit, with 
the help of a $2,000,000-a-year cam- 
paign. . . . Coffee is scarce, but Pan 
American Coffee Bureau starts a 
$600,000-a-year program to empha- 
size that it’s ‘‘too good to waste.” . . 
American Dairy Association and 
American Cranberry Exchange cur- 
rently expand advertising efforts. . . . 
Fleischmann’s Yeast begins an educa- 
tional campaign to prove that “bread 
is basic.” . . . Heinz keeps its sales 
force and advertising agency busy by 
taking on national distribution of 
Swerl cleanser and Sun-Maid Raisins. 
California, Florida and Texas 
citrus associations plan new cam- 
paigns. . . . New cereals, such as In- 
stant Ralston, Quaker Oaties and 
Grape-Nuts Wheat Meal, get in- 
creased promotion. Hawaiian 
Pineapple continues to advertise. 


Doings Emphasize Vitamins 


Many food advertisers ran cam- 
paigns this year as part of the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program—enumerat- 
ing vitamins and minerals. But drug 
advertisers also have increasel their 
vitamin efforts. Lambert Pharmacal in- 
troduces Nutri-Mins; Anacin Co., 
Benefax vitamins; Bovinine Co., Vi- 
tules. Vick Chemical acquires Vita- 
mins Plus and starts nationwide ad- 
vertising for it. Lever Bros. extends 
advertising of Vimms from coast to 
coast. Miles Laboratories increase ef- 
forts for One-a-Day vitamins. 

Drug, as well as food and other 
advertisers, are capitalizing on the 
fact that the stork this year will bring 
almost 3,000,000 additions to the na- 
tion’s population—or about 500,000 
more than the previous all-time rec- 
ord made in 1941. This fact has in- 
spired enlarged campaigns, among 
others, by Mennen’s borated powder 
and Gerber’s baby foods. 

For a somewhat different reason, 
the war has increased campaigns for 
Unguentine, for burns, and for John- 
son & Johnson and Bauer & Black 
first-aid products. 

Personal appearance is still a pro- 
motional factor. Shaving cream ap- 
pears in glass jars, tooth paste in plas- 
tic tubes, lipsticks in plastic contain- 
ers, and more new habits are made 
with advertising. . . . Despite the cos- 
metics limitation order, Bourjois, Coty, 
Pond’s, Shulton and others are going 
ahead with Christmas advertising 
plans. 


Bayer Aspirin starts an institutional 
campaign in newspapers on medical 
discoveries for control of disease and 
relief of pain. . . . Feen-a-Min: ex. 
pands its “Double or Nothing” show 
to 203 stations, the “world’s largest 
network.” . . . Ivory and Palmolive 
soap launch new campaigns, oficring 
new beauty, respectively, in 12 and 
14 days. 

The beverage people (hard and 
soft) have met various difficult con- 
ditions this year, but most of the 
major factors among them have con. 
tinued or resumed advertising. 

The sugar shortage, for example, 
caused Coca-Cola and Canada Dry to 
cancel schedules a few months ago, 
but now they are back as strong as 
ever. Pepsi-Cola has kept at it con- 
sistently, and Royal Crown Cola 
launched a new nationwide campaign 
this Fall. Red Rock Cola, expanding 
distribution, probably will start na- 
tional advertising in 1943. 


Beer Bursts Forth in Ads 


Budweiser beer was out of adver- 
tising in the first half of this year, 
due largely to inability to meet de- 
mand. But this Fall, in newspapers 
throughout the country and in maga- 
zines with combined circulation of 
36,000,000, Anheuser-Busch, brewer 
of Budweiser, started to emphasize its 
work also as a producer of yeast, of 
vitamins for human beings and live- 
stock, syrups, starch, refrigerating 
equipment and Diesel engines. . . . 
Schaefer beer this year promotes its 
centennial in an enlarged campaign. 

. Because of the tin (and bottle 
cap) shortage, many brewers adver- 
tised last Spring to announce their 
shift from cans to bottles, and later 
urged customers to buy the large 
bottles. In one or two instances, brew- 
ers even asked customers to switch 
to draught beer. 

Liquor imports, including rum 
from the Caribbean, have been re- 
duced by war shipping difficulties, but 
Scotch whisky continues to get 
through. There is a six-year normal 
supply of Scotch in Great Britain and 
an eight-month supply here. Certain 
liqueurs and other beverages formerly 
made abroad are now produced here. 
Hiram Walker, among others, is ¢x- 
panding advertising for domestic liq- 
ueurs. . 

Production of gin, and then whis- 
key, has been stopped in the United 
States. But National Distillers had 
enough to advertise Gilbey’s aygres 
sively last Summer and Continental 
continues Dixie Belle gin advertising. 
National has launched a $400,000 
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L ft Ll were twice as big 


“Then I could give the public all the service it wants and take care 
of the war on top of that. 


“But I can’t get bigger now because materials are needed for shoot- 
ing. So I’m asking your help to make the most of what we have. 


“Please don’t make Long Distance calls to centers of war activity 
unless they are vital. Leave the wires clear for war traffic.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


For the book, the hay-fever season 
just ended broke all records for mean- 


ness. Heavy rainfall prior to August 
15 had produced a bumper crop of 
ragweed, and some three millions of 
us paid through the nose, literally. 

* = 2 

Shakespeare asked: ‘What's in a 
name?” and Ethyl Corp. has been an- 
swering in its current series of adver- 
tisements. It gives the meaning of 
various girls’ names, winding up, of 
course, with its favorite femme, Ethyl. 

* * & 

I haven't looked it up, but “Louise” 
must mean ‘‘a predilection for pun- 
ning.” _Leastwise, Louise Murphy 
parodies with “Deep in the heart of 
taxes” and Louise Surgison thinks that 
if we send army dogs to England, it 
will come under Leash-Lend. 

Su 3 

Les Colby sends an item from the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce about 
a meeting of the insurance-advertising 
group which must have had to hang 
out S. R. O. signs. A woman editor 
was scheduled to speak on “How to 
Make Women.” 

* * & 

After being out of the public prints 
for a couple of years, Wilbur-Suchard 
Chocolate Co. has resumed speed, with 
space in Woman's Day and a string of 
business‘papers. Wilbur-Suchard _ is 
maker of the famous Wilbur Buds. 

se 

“Call to Fall Colors” was a cute 
headline on a little ad for Pocono 
Manor in Keystone Motorist. 

x ok 

I saw something the other day about 
dehydrated carrots. Why would any- 
body bother to dehydrate a carrot? 

* o£ & 

And why do we invariably deify 

“Victory” with a Cap “V"? 
* * # 


Theme for the Blood-Donor Divi- 
sion of the Red Cross: ‘Brother, can 
you spare a pint?” (Incidentally, Miss 
Surgison, would this come under 
Leech-Lend?) A poster might say: 
“You, Too, Can Be Anemic.” 

* * * 

The sweater-girl has her good 
points, but she is said to be a menace 
on the production-line. How’s a fel- 
low going to avoid a laxident hand- 
ling a punch-press or a turret-lathe? 
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A picture of Secretary Morgenthau 
in Time magazine shows him leaning 
dejectedly on one elbow, with a far- 
away look in his eyes. |What's he 
worrying about? You and / are the 
ones who must dig down, cough up, 
and come across. 

SS 

That was certainly the spot for the 
cut-caption: “Deep in the heart of 
taxes. 

* * * 

When I introduced George Milling- 
ton, of Better Homes & Gardens, to 
Pepperidge Farms whole-wheat bread, 
I told him I was probably doing him 
a disservice. He'll have trouble going 
back to just “‘bread”’ after sinking his 
bicuspids into the cake-like texture of 
Pepperidge. And 27 cents a loaf puts 
a dent in the budget. 

* * & 

Jim Morrow pointed out a Schaef- 
er's Beer ad, said he thought I would 
like the headline: “In a glass by it- 
self.”” I said: ‘““Yeah, I do. I gave that 
same headline to Walter Weir years 
ago for a ginger-ale ad. What’s more, 
it was printed.” 

es. 

A_ ghost-writer ought to feel at 

home on a skeleton-force. 
se 2 

That same George Millington knew 
a flyer in the last war who had trouble 
pronouncing “‘altimeter.” So he called 
it the ‘How-high-you-go-up Box.” 

* * & 


I get extremely weary of editorials 
and articles on the general theme of 
“what we are fighting for.” The 
writer of these maudlin pieces usually 
goes all-out for the corny common- 
places. The immediate objective is 
much more practical than the preserva- 
tion of the sentimental categories. 

We're fighting to keep a band of 
gorillas from goose-stepping along our 
street in the suburbs, pounding on our 
door with the butt of a Mauser, lining 
our parents against a wall and letting 
them have it with a machine-gun, and 
carrying off our nubile daughters to 
what the old penny-a-liners called ‘‘a 
fate worse than death.” We are fight- 
ing to save our very necks, and that is 
no figure-of-speech. Let’s save the 
corn for succotash. 

* * * 


Sometimes, a fellow writes some- 


thing that reminds him of that incle. 
gant but expressive couplet in the -ong 
about Arthur Murray: “To my way 
o’ thinkin’, it comes out stinkin’.” 
* * * 
A-saboteur is a pain in the arsenal, 
* * * 

Beau..Beals, who does a sophisti- 
cated column for The 19th Hole, 
sends a slogan for a house-wrecking 
firm: ‘“Oedifice Rex.” 

~ * * * 

Tessie O’Paque thought they were 
saying : “Heavy, heavy, what a hang. 
over!” 

* * * 

After 22 years with the Warner 
Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Martin 
Olsen, ad mgr., is off to the wars. 
He'd be a good guy in any man’s 
Navy. 


* * # 
NIT—"Could you write Dagger 
Rum copy?” 
WIT—"I could make a stab at it.” 
x * * 


P. R. Mallory, Indianapolis, paro- 
died a well-known play and movie in 
a page featuring noise-filters: “Kiss 
the noise good-bye.” 

oe 
_ And then there was the short-order 
cook who went into the shipyard as a 
launch-counter. 

* * * 

Three mentions in one issue ought 
to give me possession or something. 
For the record, I'll have to add that 


' Todd Protectograph headlined a page: 


“Deep in the heart of taxes.” 
* * * 


Overheard: “She got her southern 
accent drinking out of Dixie Cups. 
* * # 


Rime & Reason Dep’t.: Grey-Rock 
says: “Brake & Clutelt Mean So 
Much.” 

* * of 

Copywriter - Makes -Good Dep't.: 
When Nelson Eddy wrote copy for 
me, he was paid fifty fish a week. He 
gave up writing for singing, and has 
put $3,500,000 into the sock, as fe 
ported by Variety. 

* * * 

John Bierlein quotes Yamamoto: 
“I am looking forward to dictating 
peace to the U. S. in the White 
House,” and comments: “The Hon- 
ored Jest.” 


x * % 
Petty graft: Little Steal. 
* * # 


Waldo Wright, of the I.CS., sent 
Frank Haylock, of U. S. Rubber, the 
line: “Keep ‘Em Enrolling.” And 
Frank came right back with one for 
Mohawk Carpets: “Keep "Em Unroll- 
ing. 

. T. Harry THOMPSON 
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MID-anERICA 


NEW wealth of 30,000 NEW industrial workers is taking 
shape in Mid-America. ‘Change to the tune of an estimated 
aircraft workers payroll to one and one-half times the present 
Oklahoma City payroll’”—was the forecast for the immedi- 
ate future of this NEW fortress of industry by Col. Wm. R. 
Turnbull, commanding officer of Oklahoma City Air Depot. 
Aircraft assembly plant will shortly contribute an additional 
68 millions annually to swell this surge of NEW money in 
Mid-America. @ 

Add this NEW wealth to the already established and lush 
market of Mid-America. Totals explain unprecedented sales 
successes in all available goods. Points the way to a revised 
and expanded use of Mid-America’s two great newspapers— 
the Oklahoman and Times. 
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Front Street, Port Jervis, pleads eloquently to have its face lifted. 


Community Plan Builds Morale 
And New Market in Small Town 


Port Jervis, New York, adopts the Department of Commerce 


“Small Town Manual” as a blueprint for action, and launches a 


civic betterment plan to attract new industries, and to increase 


population and effective buying income. 


(Sates MANAGEMENT editors once 
again urge every manufacturer to obtain 
a copy of the “Small Town Manual,” 
published by the Department of Com- 
merece, and to go over it in detail. 
Copies should be given to key salesmen 
who call on dealers in small towns with 
the idea of urging the organization of 
local community projects. The promo- 
tion of small town betterment plans will 
create new business and new markets. 
For further details on the Manual, 
readers should refer to the first article 
in the series, “Dept. of Commerce Gives 
Small Towns a Pattern for a ‘Com- 
munity Plan’” in the October 20 issue 
of Sates MANAGEMENT.) 


HEN a town which is a 

“natural” as both a manu- 

facturing and a_ trading 

center finds its population 
diminishing and its retail sales taper- 
ing off, it is time to do some stock 
taking. A town which found itself in 
this position is Port Jervis, N. Y., a 
main terminal on the great freight- 
carrying Erie Railroad. 

This, then is the story of Port 
Jervis. This is the story of the small 
town which is taking advantage of 
the available assistance of the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce to “repackage’’ it- 
self, to attract new manufacturers, to 
extend its trading area, to prepare for 
the post-war period. 

This, too, is the story of how com- 
munity planning is changing the mar- 
keting picture of the nation, of how 
community action will create new mar- 
kets, revive old ones, help new strug- 
gling industries. This story is a new 
fable, a converse of the tale about the 
man who wondered why big rivers al- 
ways flow by the big towns. 

Named in honor of John B. Jervis, 
the first construction engineer of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal, the 
town was, in the late 1820's, the 
principal port on the canal through 
which anthracite was transported from 
the mines to the tidewater. The open- 
ing of the railroad in 1847 acceler- 
ated the development of the town. But 
the D & H Canal is rapidly filling 
up, and it will soon be only a memory. 
Erie trains go through now to the 
West, and Port Jervis is but a large 
railroad junction. 

The country surrounding the town- 
ship is a rich agricultural and dairy- 


ing area which extends into New 
York and Pennsylvania. Truck ar. 
dening and fruit growing supplement 
general farming and dairying. 

Port Jervis has not been prospering 
The population of the town decre:sed 
from 10,000 in 1930 to 9,000 in 
1940. Since 1940 this trend has been 
accelerated and a 1942 census would 
indicate a still higher degree of loss 
owing to the fact that so many famil- 
ies have moved recently from Port 
Jervis which has no defense works to 
localities where abundant defense jobs 
are available. 

From time to time several civic 
minded individuals had sought ways 
and means of surveying the town to 
ascertain its assets and liabilities, and 
to develop a plan for action, but until 
the Department of Commerce pub- 
lished the manual “Small Town Man- 
ual for Community Action,” there 
was no well organized program avail- 
able which a small town could use. 
But with the blueprint, plus the ac- 
tive cooperation of the Department of 
Commerce which chose Port Jervis as 
a “guinea pig’’ city, the committee 
was organized, and the work started. 


Surveys Are Made 


The executive committee, known as 
the Port Jervis Development Commit- 
tee, was composed of the mayor, the 
Postmaster, a banker, an attorney, the 
president of the Merchants Associ- 
ation, and local merchants. 

Sub-committees were set up to sur- 
vey, according to the manual, the fol- 
lowing phases of Community Life. 
Housing services, trade area, historical 
interest, industrial, educational, and 
agricultural facilities, retail trade, tour- 
ist attractions, and religious, social and 
recreational activities. 

The committees met. They an- 
alyzed the problems, using the manual 
as a check-sheet and guide. They dis- 
cussed solutions, and began effecting 
some of them immediately. 

The highlights of the surveys made 
by the 13 committees representing 84 
people indicated six main conditions 
which had to be changed if Port 
Jervis were to regain its place on the 
map. 

1. The trading area was charted 
and, while many services covered large 
areas, it was discovered that farmers 
in surrounding areas were not coming 
to Port Jervis to trade. They were 
going to other centers where special 
services were offered to the farme: 

2. Port Jervis is of historical inter- 
est, its history going back to the 
French and Indian War. However, tt 
never has been exploited as a national 
landmark. 
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GOOD, MADAM? WHY IT’S ADVERTISED OVER WBBM! 


For 17 straight years wBBm has sold more products 
for dealers and done more direct dealer contacting 
than any other Chicago station. This is one of the rea- 
sons why surveys prove dealers have a 30% preference 


for wBBm. Let this preference help sell your product. 


wBBm is the midwestern key station for the Columbia Broadcasting System and is represented 
nationally by RADIO Sales: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Charlotte, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Meet the leaders of the Port Jervis Development Committee. 
Thomas J. Conmy, chairman (Port Jervis postmaster); Allen M. Tucker, secretary 


(local utility); Geo. W. 
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From left to right: 


Aliton (merchant); J. O. Whitten (contractor); Isaac 


Sargent (merchant). 


3. Population figures for 1930 and 
1940 showed that while the State of 
New York, the County of Orange and 
nearby cities of similar size increased 
in population from 3% to 8% in the 
last decade, Port Jervis lost 4.8%. 

4. The age distribution of popula- 
tion showed that the proportion of 
young people (18 to 35) in the 1940 
census was 24.8%. It was found 
that a high percentage of high school 
graduates leave the town; in fact, high 
school authorities estimate that the 
community already has lost about 70% 
of the 1939 and 1940 high school 
graduates. 

5. Per capita retail sales in Port Jer- 
vis tend to be lower than those of 
nearby towns. 

6. With the exception of the rail- 
road, there is no outstanding industry 
in the community. On the other 
hand, there are several small indus- 
tries which could be developed, and 
related industries which might be in- 
duced to come to the town. 


The New Program 


Here then were the problems: How 
to attract the farmer, how to interest 
the younger blood, how to stop the 
emigration from the town, how to 
attract new people and new indus- 
tries ? 

Many of the answers still have not 
been found. Many of them have 
been discovered, but have not yet been 
placed in operation. Several are al- 
ready in effect. Community planning 
is similar to a serial story, it’s a day- 
to-day story, composed of many parts. 
The conclusion is a long way off, but 
each improvement put into effect has 
an immediate result. 

The Farmer Committee proposed 
that a bulk milk station be brought to 
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Port Jervis, and recommended aggres- 
sive action in the appointment of a 
committee to promote the agricultural 
interests of the area; to establish a 
Farmer's Market, and to promote the 
installation of small cold storage lock- 
ers. The committee also indicated the 
need of a local outlet for the things 
the farmer has for sale, and is now 
negotiating with a canning factory. 

The Retail Trade Check-Sheet Com- 
mittee suggested the need for closer 
understanding between the merchants 
and the consuming public in order to 
better serve the needs and likes of the 
buyers. The Merchants’ Council 
worked closely with this committee. 
Two immediate needs were indicated 

. a good, modern general depart- 
ment store, and the modernization of 
the local shops. Today, the committee 
is conferring with shopkeepers and 
merchants, attempting to sell them on 
the need for modernization. 

The Erie Railroad shops are located 
in Port Jervis. In addition, the indus- 
tries of the town produce glass, silk 
gloves, rayon, silverware, slippers, 
shoes, ladies’ garments, knit goods, 
braid and burial vaults. In attempt- 
ing to interest new industries and 
allied industries to provide jobs for 
the community, the committee kept in 
mind not only the current defense in- 
dustries, but firms which will play a 
positive role in post-war construction. 

Cite the case of the Crescent Sil- 
verware Co. which would be in a po- 
sition to obtain war work on surgi- 
cal instruments if they had forging 
facilities. These instruments must be 
hand-forged, and while Crescent has 
the equipment and personnel for do- 
ing all the finishing work on these 
instruments, they are blocked by the 
lack of forging facilities. 

This condition will be as true in 


post-war times as now. Most of the 
industries at present located in Port 
Jervis buy sizeable quantities of cor- 
rugated containers, and the industrial 
committee in searching for related in- 
dustries suggested that Port Jervis 
might be an ideal location for a paper 
box factory, manufacturing both cor- 
rugated and cardboard. 

Recently, Skydyne, Inc., manufac- 
turers of plastic plywood airplane 
parts, through the efforts of the com- 
mittee, opened a plant in Port Jervis. 
Other new developments have been 
the acquisition of the Port Jervis 
Laboratories which is contemplating 
entering the dehydrated food field, and 
the Port Jervis Defense School which 
is turning out 60 skilled workers a 
semester. 

The necessity of providing more 
work —— and recreational 
facilities for young people was stressed 
in the reports. To give younger mem- 
bers of the civic group the needed 
channels for self-expression, the De- 
velopment Committee endorsed the 
establishment of a Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Immediate Results 


A specific need indicated by the 
Transportation Committee was that of 
improving the two highways _lead- 
ing into the town. A long-range plan 
would include encouragement of the 
Erie Railroad to electrify its connec- 
tions with New York City from Port 
Jervis to the mid-town terminal in the 
metropolis. 

With the program in operation only 
a few months, several positive achieve- 
ments can already be found: Two new 
industries have been brought to town, 
Skydyne and the Port Jervis Labora- 
tories, both employing a number of 
men; a Junior Chamber of Commerce 
has been set up to maintain the in- 
terest of the young people of the 
community. Port Jervis, through the 
operation of the manual plan, has at- 
tracted national interest, and is receiv- 
ing dozens of inquiries both about the 
plan and the community from all over 
the country. 

From an incipient ghost town, Port 
Jervis has started to prosper. The 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, with the aid of the manual 
plan, are learning not only how to 
survive, but are anticipating expan- 
sion. 


Correction, Please! 


SM erred in the September 15 Human 
Side story, “Sub-Deb Style Shows,” when 
it gave 30,000 as the total membership of 
the country’s Sub-Deb Clubs. This figure 
should have been 100,000. 
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We might even suggest that he is suffering from lack of cover- 
age. But then you'd guess that we were just trying to give you a 
different slant on a market coverage story. And you're right... 
but so is the Pittsburgh Market different. 


For one thing, most of the families in the Pittsburgh Market (bet- 
ter than 6 out of 10) live outside the ABC City ... the opposite 
is true for most other large cities. 


And the majority of these families live and work in 144 cities and 
towns surrounding Pittsburgh where the Post-Gazette offers 
50% more coverage than any other Pittsburgh daily newspaper. 


This . . . plus the fact that the Post-Gazette's city circulation 
is the second largest in Pittsburgh ... is why we say that only the 


Post-Gazette will give you effective, balanced coverage of the 
entire Pittsburgh Market. 


PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 


Represented Nationally By Paul Block & Associates 


Boston @ New York @ Chicago @ Philadelphia @ Detroit @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles @ Seattle 
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Retail Customers Shun Cheaper, 
Unknown Brands During Wartime 


Survey in 12 cities reveals such strong consumer demand for 
nationally advertised products that retailers find great difficulty 
in switching to private brands; latter unlikely to make great strides 


during emergency if manufacturers continue to support their well- 


known brands. 


BYM.F.ALLISON 


Promotion Manager, Station WLW, 
Cincinnati 


STORY which appeared in 

your August 15th issue, ‘Cut- 

ting Cooperative Advertis- 

ing? Then Put Your Money 
in National” has intrigued my inter- 
est to the point of making a few ob- 
servations which differ somewhat 
from those of the author, Frank E. 
Fehlman. 

Mr. Fehlman begins on the prem- 
ise that the cost of cooperative ad- 
vertising under present conditions is 
out of proportion to sales of nation- 
ally advertised products (undoubtedly 
due to problems of supply). In am- 
plifying this thought, however, he 
makes several comments which, since 
no source for his reasoning is given, 
must be construed to be purely per- 
sonal opinions. 


Known Brands Move First 


The reason I am so much inter- 
ested in the whole problem is that we 
have been conducting a dealer survey 
on wartime advertising in the 12 cities 
in which we maintain field representa- 
tives. 

The findings of both our survey, 
and those of a somewhat similar Niel- 
sen survey made in seven midwestern 
states, do not agree with some of Mr. 
Fehlman’s observations. He says, for 
instance, that people are not going to 
walk from one store to another trying 
to find Aunt Edna’s baking powder or 
Uncle Harry's coffee. In our case, W. 
H. Albers, president of the 44 Albers 
super-markets which serve central and 
southern Ohio, said in interview: “If 
a nationally known brand is called 
for but is out of stock, another na- 
tionally advertised brand is usually 
second choice. An advertised brand 
buyer will not take ‘just anything’ 
else.” Further, Mr. Albers said, “It 
is vitally important to continue to 
make every provision for cooperative 
advertising and supporting activity at 
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the point of every sale, in order to ob- 
tain better cooperation from the deal- 
ers. 

In fact, Mr. Albers went so far 
as to say that continued advertising 
would be a strong determining factor 
in keeping the structure of the retail 
food business intact during the war. 

On the subject of private brands, 
E. H. Strubbe, secretary, treasurer and 
general manager of White Villa Gro- 
cers, Inc., which has 1,100 stores serv- 
ing Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and 
West Virginia, says: 

“During ordinary times, a con- 
sumer may be willing to experiment 
with a cheaper or unknown brand. 
But when future availability of mer- 
chandise is doubtful, consumers take 
no chances and insist on products 
which are familiar, and whose quality 
is known, through experience, to be 
dependable. 

“Our experience in over 1,100 
stores proves that right now when a 
consumer stocks up, she is buying 
the brands she knows. She is buying 
merchandise of known high quality. 

“Yes, in times like these, quality 
products move first. The poorer qual- 
ity and less known brands move last.” 

Further, these findings are con- 
firmed by our interview with J. W. 
Cassin, president and general man- 
ager of the Dow Drug Co. The Dow 
Drug Co. operates 33 stores in Great- 
er Cincinnati, five in Pittsburgh, two 
in Springfield, one in Middletown, 
and one in Steubenville. Mr. Cassin 
reported that 70% of the time there 
is no second choice for a nationally 
advertised brand of proprietary medi- 
cine or toilet article that is out of 
stock. The customer will go some- 
where else to buy the nationally ad 
vertised brand she wanted in the first 
place. Mr. Cassin was not speaking 
from personal opinion. His figures 
were based on a Nielsen Central Con- 
sumer Survey made in seven states— 


Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, _IIlino‘s, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa. Re- 
tail stores in cities of over 2,500 were 
surveyed. 

Mr. Cassin continued: “Eventually, 
they may take what they can get with- 
out regard to quality, but as long as 
our customers have a choice, they de- 
mand nationally advertised brands.” 

N. E. Kreuzberg, sales and adver- 
tising manager of 75 U-Be-See Food 
Stores, associated with the Lima-Ken- 
ton Grocery Co., Lima, Ohio, said: 
“As I see it, the fate of all food man- 
ufacturers is now entirely in the hands 
of the retailer. From my own personal 
observations, the retailer is generally 
interested in some private brand that 
he suggests and generally sells, should 
the advertised brand be out of stock. 

“It appears that unknown brands 
are quite likely to make great strides 
unless all possible advertising support 
is continued for known brands in the 
retail food business.” 


Advertising Is Wartime Must 


The Bureau of Advertising recently 
took cognizance of the problem by 
saying in a letter over the signature 
of William A. Thomson: 

“The grocery advertiser may as- 
sume, I think, that his customers fall 
into two classes: 


1. Those who want his product, 
but who are easily persuaded 
that war has made it scarce 
and that it simply can’t be had. 
These people are swinging 
fast to substitutes. 

. Those whose brand loyalty is 
strong enough to make them 
seek his product in other than 
their normal shopping-places 
. . . and to discover where it 

can be bought.” 


nN 


Mr. Thomson does not give a per- 
centage rating to these two classes of 
food buyers; hence, we can only as- 
sume he believes they are of equal 
size in the mass-buying public. There- 
fore, it seems again that the comments 
made by Mr. Fehlman do not agree 
entirely with others who are studying 
the current situation in the retail 
movement of consumer goods, both 
drug and food. . 

Mr. Fehlman and I certainly are 19 
agreement, however, on the desirabil- 
ity of continuing national advert:sing 
in wartime. If very many of your na- 
tional advertiser-readers who acce;* 4S 
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The world’s greatest war goes on. One day registering with them. And the highest rating 
recently, two girls in our office came back obviously goes to the best comics, in the best 
from lunch breathless withexcitement.With | Sunday newspapers—which means the 
their very own eyes, they had just seen a Metropolitan Group. 
taximan bust acop right in the nose. It was 
really super-terrific! Turse twenty-four great newspapers in 

Sure, people are funny. You,too,sodon’t nineteen major cities total up 12,000,000 
look superior. Little things in your lifeloom  circulation—reach a majority of families in 
larger than cosmic events. People youknow the urban markets that make the majority of 


interest you more than millions you don’t. _ national sales. No national medium touches 

Everybody’s life is made of little things. the Group for intensive coverage, or place- 
The Sunday comicscan’t matchthenews ment of circulation where it counts. 

pages in significance, or useable information. And few other forms of media match the 


But most people became acquainted with _readership—81% among adult men, 79% 
Sunday comics before they could read the |=amongwomen—or the regular reading habit, 


news pages, or cared about information. The | on Sunday when people are at home, or the 

Sunday comics, through time and habit, favorable mood-making qualities which get 

became something familiar and personal. better acceptance for advertising. 

And they are entertainment and diversion. The space unit is big. There are four 
So ever since adults admitted reading colors to add color to your story. The cost 

the Sunday comics, they have rated high as islow... The time is now! Learn more about 


ways and means of reaching people and the Group. Ask any office soon! 


Metropolitan Group 


Baltimore Sun ¢ Boston Globe ¢ Boston Herald * Buffalo Courier-Express © Chicago Tribune e Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Des Moines Register * Detroit News * Detroit Free Press ¢ Milwaukee Journal * Minneapolis Tribune & Star Journal e New York News 
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substantially true his statement that 
their former customers will immedi- 
ately do an about face because of war- 
time shortages, despite the years of 
satisfaction they have known with the 
use of the product, despite the sub- 
stantial investment he (the manufac- 
turer) has made to improve the prod- 
uct and the packages, then Mr. Fehl- 
man doesn’t really give much reason 
why any manufacturer should ‘‘stick 
it out.” 

It seems to me that the present 
situation is one which calls for re- 
doubled efforts with dealers. Manu- 
facturers need to give their dealers 
every tangible evidence of good faith 
in their expressed desire to keep the 
dealer in business during the difficult 
merchandising period the war pre- 
sents. These dealers have cooperated 
on countless promotions staged by the 
manufacturers . . . they have partici- 
pated in every type of seasonal and 
new product drive. It seems that they 
deserve a better fate than to be for- 
gotten now. If advertising help is 
denied the retailer at a time when 
he needs it most, the manufacturer 
of a nationally advertised brand leaves 
him no alternative but to push un- 
known brands. 


Salesmen Are Vital Necessity 


If private brands are, of necessity, 
replacing nationally advertised brands 
on the grocer’s and druggist’s shelf, 
then, as I have said, it would appear 
more consideration than ever should 
be given to dealers, to keep them 
friendly and willing to cooperate. 

Which brings me to the next ob- 
servation on Mr. Fehlman’s article— 
his recommendation that manufactur- 
ers immediately reduce their sales 
staffs. If dealer relations are jeop- 
ardized by problems of supply to be- 
gin with, this would seem to be folly 
indeed. Intelligently guided activities 
of salesmen right now can go a long 
way toward solidifying the position of 
national advertisers with retail dealers 
for the post-war period, when consum- 
er goods for civilian use can be pro- 
duced in abundance once more. 

National advertising has done, and 
is doing, a heroic job in promoting 
the war effort. Coupled with the ef- 
forts of manufacturers’ own salesmen, 
it can maintain the demand for na- 
tionally advertised brands in local re- 
tail stores, even though its supplies 
may dwindle. 

The war has brought into sharper 
focus the true importance of the re- 
tail dealer to the whole food and drug 
distribution picture. It is an accepted 
fact that the dealer can make or break 
a campaign at the point of sale in 
peacetime. To how much greater de- 
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gree is the fate of the national ad- 
vertiser in the hands of the retailer in 
times like these! That’s why manu- 
facturers should give their dealers 
more time and attention that ever. 
The salesman can show his dealers 
that his company has the fortitude to 
spend important money to advertise 
its products, even though it cannot 
hope to meet all demands for them. 
He can build good will that means 
something by reminding the dealer 
that his company is risking possible 
sales of another company’s product in 


order to do its share toward holdi.yg 
the soul and body of his business | »- 
gether. And the conviction of this p-r- 
sonal call is essential, added to | % 
message of the national advertiser » ia 
radio, newspapers, and magazines 
But you can’t make calls witi a 
skeleton crew. Therefore, I can’t ag-ce 
with Mr. Fehlman’s advice that the 
force should be reduced as soon as 
possible. True enough, Mr. McNutt 
is going to do this for all of us later 
—but if you try to outguess him, you 
might end up with no crew at all 


Transit Rise to 20 Billion Fares 
Reflects Markets’ Rapid Growth 


RANSPORTATION advertis- 

ing in the United States in 

1942 will have a combined 

circulation of 20 billions. This 
is am increase of about five billion 
from the number of fares in 1941. 
It is well ahead of the previous 17- 
billion record made in 1926. 

Twenty thousand million impres- 
sions are being conveyed this year to 
some 40 million individual people in 
urban localities. Nearly all of these 
people are adults, and 46% of them 
are women. They are “locked in’ 
with this advertising, on the average, 
for 20 minutes a ride. 

And yet they can be reached at a 
cost averaging five cents a thousand. 

While other major media are strug- 
gling to hold their own these days, the 
volume of transportation advertising, 
local and national, this year, is up 
about 33% with some cities approach- 
ing a “sold-out” condition. 

The growth of war industries, in- 
creasing the population of many cities 
and towns, has had something to do 
with all this. So has the greater na- 
tional reliance on mass transportation 
—street cars, buses, subways, ‘‘els’’ etc. 

But also important is the way in 
which transportation advertising is be- 
ing sold. The men who sell this me- 
dium are convincing advertisers that, 
even without the current extra billions, 
it is still a good buy. It still has 
color and concentration and coverage, 
and flexibility and timeliness. It still 
reaches millions of active people, in 
active moods. 

Transportation advertising, they say, 
has point-of-sale effect, because “the 
advertising and the rider travel direct- 
ly to the point of purchase.” And it 
also has “‘maximum coverage of the 
groups getting the largest slice ef the 
national income.’” These advantages 
obtain in every year. 

Most of the sharpest circulazion 


gains have been made in smuail and 
medium-sized cities which, prior to the 
war, depended more on private autos 
than have the larger centers. But cir- 
culation in virtually all cities is rising. 

The number of riders on rapid tran- 
sit, street car and local bus lines in 
July, reports American Transit Asso- 
ciation, topped all previous recards 
with a total of 1,500,000,000 passen- 
gers. This figure does not include sub- 
urban railway and suburban bus sys- 
tems, which are also a factor in trans- 
portation advertising. 

And the July record probably has 
been broken since. 


Gains Reflect Buying Power 


As compared with July, 1938, ATA 
shows, cities with populations of less 
than 250,000 had traffic volumes of 
216%. In cities of 250,000 to 1,- 
000,000, transit riding was 171% of 
1938 levels, and in cities of more than 
1,000,000, it was 132%. 

This is especially notable consider- 
ing that, as ATA points out, “total 
carrying capacity of all present avail- 
able transit vehicles is today 20% less 
than in 1926.” 

The “revenue indicator’ of Transit 
Journal News, based on telegraphic re- 
ports from representative operating 
companies, in recent weeks showed 
gains of 31.95%, 35.71%, 45.50%, 
36.73% from corresponding weeks of 
1941. 

Reports to National Association o! 
Transportation Advertising, Inc., indi- 
cate the extent to which traffic in- 
creases reflect the growth in popula- 
tion and buying power of various 
cities. 

In August, as compared with Au: 
gust, 1941, trafic in Wilming!on, 
N. C., was up 177%. Mobile, 4!a., 
for this month gained 128.41% «nd 
San Diego, Cal., 115%. 
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few other increases in August 
were Indianapolis, 35.46% ; New Or- 
leans, 379%; Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
23.1; Duluth, 30.7, Milwaukee, 25.6. 
In July, San Francisco trathc was 
ahead 53.3%; Newark, up 41.54. In 
June, New Haven and Hartford traf- 
fic gains were respectively 33 and 
5660; Springfield, Mass., 47; Wor- 
cester, 38, and Salt Lake City, 75. 
Some metropolitan centers have not 
expanded so much, percentage-wise, 
and yet the New York City subway 
system, for example, in the first eight 
months of this year, carried 320,000,- 
000 more riders than in the same per- 
iod of 1941. The increase in New 
York and Chicago rapid transit and 
surface lines this year has ranged from 
7% to 15%. 


NATA Is Organized 


A group of commuter roads serving 
New York City—the Erie, Lacka- 
wanna, New Jersey Central, New 
York Central and Staten Island Rapid 
Transit—had 22% more riders in Au- 
gust than in August, 1941. Long Is- 
land R. R. is up 24%, New Haven 
33%, Pennsylvania 24%. 

The gains in several of the cities 
mentioned here were made, it should 
be noted, before nationwide gas ra- 
tioning went into effect. 

In the early part of this year, says 
Transit Journal, Washington, Buffalo, 
Baltimore and St. Louis led the over 
500,000 population cities with transit- 
riding increases from 46 to 30%. 
Sharpest increases in the 100,000- 
500,000 population group were made 
by Fort Worth, San Antonio, Norfolk, 
Salt Lake City, Oklahoma City, Port- 
land, Ore., Seattle, Charlotte, Denver, 
Erie and Tampa—from 52.5 to 35%. 

Transportation advertising rates 
have been raised 10 or 15% this year, 
but many large systems have not 
changed their rates at all. 

This medium is about 50 years old. 
Like other media, it is known in part 
by the advertiser company it keeps and 
by the advertiser friends it has made. 
National Biscuit Co., has been a trans- 
portation advertiser consistently for 
41 years; Del Monte and Smith 
Brothers for 26 years; Coca-Cola for 


15 years; Bromo-Seltzer for 13 years; 
F. . Fitch Co., Griffin Manufac- 
turin 


and Life Savers, for more than 
10 years. Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Co. as used it exclusively for 25 
years. Among other long-established 
trans) ortation advertisers are Ameri- 
can Cnicle and Wrigley, Hershey and 
Kellucg. Wrigley is the largest ad- 
vertivcr in this medium. 

_ Leer Bros. returned to transporta- 
tion dvertising in 1942, after an ab- 
senc. of 13 years, with a campaign in 
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70 markets for Vimms. Woolworth 
this year started its first transportation 
advertising campaign. 

Association of National Advertisers 
made a study on how its members are 
using transportation advertising. 

Among the larger agencies buying 
space in this medium are Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborne; Benton & 
Bowles; Blackett - Sample-Hummert ; 
Compton; D'Arcy; Erwin, Wasey, 
Getchell; Esty; Lord & Thomas, J. M. 
Mathes; McCann-Erickson; McKee & 
Albright; J. Walter Thompson, and 
Young & Rubicam. 

A factor in the renewed interest 
of many advertisers and agencies has 
been the work of National Association 
of Transportation Advertising, Inc. 
NATA was formed last March, with 
James B. Lackey as president, to co- 
ordinate the work of the industry; to 
maintain standards of advertising 
practice, and to engage in research and 
promotion work to inform advertisers 
and agencies of how transportation ad- 
vertising can help them to sell. 

From 1905 to 1930, under the dom- 
inance of the late Barron Collier, 
transportation advertising grew. But 
the Collier rate structure was some- 
times a mystery and the Collier policy 
was based on exceedingly long term 
commitments, with five-year contracts 
accounting for a large portion of the 
business. 


A Service Bureau Is Started 


The 23 members of NATA repre- 
sent about 85% of today’s transporta- 
tion advertising. They are united in 
their desire to prove its worth to new 
and old advertisers. Contracts are 
sold usually on a standard 12-month 
rate basis, but advertisers can increase 
or reduce coverage and intensity as 
needed. Agency commission of 15% 
is allowed. Cards are available in 
three sizes—11 by 21, 11 by 28 and 
11 by 42. Formerly, advertisers could 
buy only one size, 11 by 21. 

(Certain companies, such as New 
York Subways Advertising Co., and 
National Transit ads have stepped up 
reader interest with “editorial” cards 

cartoons, household hints, etc.— 
interspread between advertising cards. ) 

NATA recently established a Serv- 
ice Bureau at its New York headquar- 
ters to supply advertisers and agencies 
with information on all phases of the 
medium. All inquiries are treated 
with strict confidence. 

Among other things, NATA is 
proving that transportation advertising 
is not simply a “reminder” medium. 
Advertisers, such as Vimms, are find- 
ing that riders can read—that they can 
be made to read, and remember, fairly 
long messages. 


COLONEL T. RUSS HILL 


President of Rexair, Inc., Detroit 
President of Martin-Parry Corp., York, Pa. 


i 


HERE’S ANSWER TO 


XMAS GIFT PROBLEM 


@ America’s greatest living salesman 
has crystallized his dynamic philosophy 
in “PRODUCERS,” the latest and time- 
liest of a series of presentation volumes. 


@ Sales Executives facing entirely new 
problems of* maintaining morale and 


sales—determined to prevent 


“seller’s 


market sloth” or breaking in new men 
from strange fields—will find “PRO- 
DUCERS” an indispensable part of hard 


working sales kits. 


As a Christmas gift, 


it will be a life-long inspiration for each 
man on the staff. 


@ In “PRODUCERS” Colonel Hill has 
assembled a special group of his famous 
Monday Morning Messages, sent to his 


oO 


wn men, designed for the needs of 


salesmen in 1943. 


@ Colonel Hill, known from Coast to 
coast, as a convention speaker, is popu- 
lar alike with executives and the men 


in the front lines. 


p 


His philosophy ap- 
eals to men in every type and rank of 


business. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY OF “PRODUCERS” 


TODAY 


(attach coupon to firm letterhead) 


ASSESSES ST TESST ESSE SSeS eee eee eee 


H. G. Kramer, 
319 Fisher Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


Send at once sample copy of ‘‘PRO- 
DUCERS”, for inspection. Understand 
cost is $1.25 per copy. Name of recipient 
can be gold-stamped on cover for 25 
cents additional. 


QUOTE RATES ON COPIES 


ee 
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This Simple Plan enables the Food Advertiser to 


QUICKLY 
ECONOMICALLY 


the Consumer pig nce of 


a DS ed gt 


NEW > ar SING = om 
produ packAGE ADVE. speci 


WH yl yy 


The Globe-Democrat’s Unique 
Food-Store Inventory Plan 


Makes ST. LOUIS 
the favored Test Market 


HIS successful, working plan makes “test market’ : ae 

really mean something—gives the advertiser a ats —— = 

true, quick picture of the movement in 17 gro- : , 
cery classifications. 

Test with advertising in the Globe-Democrat, and 
get the benefit of this continuing audit of retail grocery 
inventories. 

Globe-Democrat periodic reports will show you 
not only how YOUR PRODUCT is moving, but also 
how competitive lines are being sold. 


- 
No Other St. Louis Newspaper 
Duplicates This Service 
The Globe-Democrat, right on the this market. The scope of this 


ground, has access to information plan will amaze you. And _ the 
which the grocery advertiser cannot Globe-Democrat is footing the bill. 


get so easily, so quickly, so ac- - cag 

curately in any other way than This FREE Booklet | 

through the aid of this newspa- Tells the Story Quickly | 
For a quick, easy picture of the 


per. 
= Globe-Democrat FOOD STORE IN- 
Ss ° ° 
TEST in ST. LOUIS. The VENTORY PLAN, which is making 
Globe-Democrat can show St. Louis the favored Test Market 
you a testing plan unique in write for this _ interesting FREE 
booklet. No obligation whatsoever. 


Louis Globe-Demoer 


SALES MANAGENENT 
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Continental Coffee Develops New 
Lines to Beat Shortage Threat 


This company licked the curtailment of supply of its main product 
by developing dehydrated foods, and boosting “tail-to-the-kite” 


items into a new “allied products” division. 
Pp 


66 NLY 65% as much cof- 

fee,” remarked Uncle Sam 

and right away the Con- 

tinental Coffee Co., of 

Chicago, found its worries piling up. 

Green tea, too, was frozen. Shortages 

of cocoa and chocolate developed, to 

add to the problem. Continental sup- 

plies hotels, restaurants and _ institu- 

tions in 17 states in the Mid-West. 
What to do? 

Well, in a few short months Con- 
tinental has licked its problem by 
putting new items in its line. For 
some years it had handled in limited 
degree certain kindred items, but they 
were only secondary—merely a tail to 
the kite. Coffee was the main busi- 
ness. Salesmen had carried their goods 
with them, making immediate door 
deliveries in light panel trucks. 


Low-Producing Areas Out 


There were 63 of these trucks and 
they were driven by men who were 
salesmen—not truckers turned sales- 
men. They went into varied com- 
munities, large and small—some spots 
not entirely profitable. When the 
pinch came the same job was done 
with 45 men and 45 trucks and mile- 
age was cut. That meant that non- 
productive areas were eliminated in 
wartime cooperation with the Govern- 
ment. 

The householder may think sugar 
rationing hit him. He wasn’t hit at 
all in comparison with the hotels and 
restaurants. They faced a real sugar 
shortage. Continental added a white 
corn syrup to its line. It was about 
50% sweeter than an ordinary syrup. 
The hotels and restaurants were shown 
how they could substitute this syrup 
for sugar in baking, for other syrups, 
for iced tea and iced coffee, etc. It 
sol 
-xt, Continental turned to dehy- 
drated foods. It expanded its labor- 
atory and made tests. It placed its new 
provucts in selected outlets and await- 
ed reactions. It groped for other prod- 
ucts that might be added to the line. 
Sore were accepted and some turned 
dov.n. Dehydrated products already 


ha: become an important part of its 
bus ness, 


Jur dehydrated bean and pea 
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soups already have been established as 
good sellers,” said R. H. Macalister, 
sales manager. We now have vege- 
table and vegetable-beef soups that 
look like ‘comers.’ 

“We distributed Gebhardt’s chili 
but the Government got that, too. We 
are planning to take on a frozen chili 
soon. Lack of tin cans won't stop that. 
We've added a tomato juice to our 
line and the only thing that worries 
us there is the supply. Early frost, 
you know, caught the tomatoes this 
year prematurely as far south as the 
Ohio river. 

“We are adding such items as ket- 
chup, chili sauce, a salad dressing and 
our own chocolate syrup. As we feel 
out the field we may put on others. 

“We've developed what we call our 
‘allied products’ division. We are go- 


ing to multiply our products in this di- 
vision before the war is over. It is 
very possible, by the time the world is 
back to normal, that what we used to 
look upon as the tail to the kite will 
be our main business.” 

Continental has tested out more 
than 50 foods while selecting only 
nine for merchandising. In studying 
products, it runs field tests, usually in 
selected restaurants. Other products 
are now in the laboratory or undergo- 
ing tests. Some may be added to the 
line. 

Continental has made it its policy 
to get along with 65% of its former 
coffee quota—no bulking up with 
ground peas, chick peas, rye, barley 
or other substitutes. Also, it preaches 
to its trade, ‘‘no cutting.” Cutting cof- 
fee is, perhaps, a word hang-over 
from the prohibition era. It merely 
means the thinning of the brew by 
using too much water. 

“Better to sell a half cup of good 
coffee than a full cup of bad,” says 
Mr. Macalister. ‘‘A hotel or restaurant 
must sell good coffee. Coffee is a busi- 
ness builder. It makes you like the 
place. If your coffee loses its fine repu- 
tation any time during the war it may 
take a long time for you to restore 
its good name.” 


Grand Rapids Press 
Saginaw News 


Bay City Times 


1. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 


Flint Journal 


Jackson Citizen Patriot 


JOHN E. LUTZ, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


é 
WELL-BALANCED 
YOUNG LADY 


Her diet wouldn’t be complete and 
well-balanced without the help of Elsie 
Borden or some of her friends, Markets, 
too, grow bigger and healthier on well- 
balanced promotion, with plenty of 
good, solid, energy-building newspaper 
advertising. Support your salesmen and 
your dealers—help them meet some of 
their wartime selling difficulties—with 
adequate schedules in the Booth Michi- 
gan Newspapers. Many outstanding sell- 
ing jobs are being done in Michigan 
(the largest wartime market in the 
country) with Booth Michigan News- 
papers. Over a third of a million circu- 
lation daily. 


Kalamazoo Gazette 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor News 
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Use of Aptitude Tests Widens As 
Nation’s Manpower Problems Multiply 


Two years ago, when SALES MANAGEMENT printed a series of 
articles on aptitude testing, the fact that the use of such tests was 
gaining wide acceptance was news to many executives. This article 


is a summary of current trends in the field. 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


Some Companies Now Us- 
ing Testing Procedures to 
Help Solve Personnel 


Problems 


* 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Amsterdam Electric Co. 


Babson Institute of Business 


Administration 


Defender Photo Supply Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


General Foods Sales Corp. 

Globe-Wernicke Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Kendall Mills 

LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 

Lily Tulip Corp. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

McKesson & Robbins 

Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Ohio National Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 


Prudential Life Insurance 
Co. 


Ranger Engines Co. 
Republic Aviation Corp. 
Sonotone Corp. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc. 
Tremco Mfg. Co. 


West Coast Life Insurance 
Co. 


Whiting Corp. 


Woodward Governor Co. 


Allen B. Wrisley Co. 


* 


N the field of employe testing 
(more specifically, testing the in- 
telligence, temperaments and ap- 
titudes of workers to determine 

their fitness to perform given jobs), 
there has been great progress within 
the last two decades, but it has not yet 
emerged from the growing-pains stage. 
Our participation in the current war, 
with the accompanying shortage of 
manpower, is stimulating the move 
ment and speeding up developments 
in it. A great deal of achievement is 
being telescoped into a relatively short 
period—achievement that might other- 
wise have been made only after years 
of research and experiment. 


Tests Gain in Acceptance 


There is growing acceptance of the 
value of tests, not only by manage- 
ment and workers, but by the public 
at large. Management and individuals 
are finding new uses for tests. Test- 
ing procedures are being improved, 
simplified and made more interesting, 
“easier to take.” As a result of large- 
scale testing programs now in force, 
norms, or aptitude patterns, are being 
built up for many different types of 
jobs and occupations. The experience 
and knowledge now being gained by 
management, and by the various in- 
dividuals, bureaus and agencies who 
are doing good work in setting up 
and administering such tests, is still 
undigested and should prove a valu- 
able springboard for much greater 
progress in the field in post-war years. 

But the greatest progress being made 
today in classifying the abilities of in- 
dividuals and putting them to work 
where they are most needed is in the 
U. S. Army. Its program is described 
in the article, ‘How the Army Sorts 
Its Men,” by Walter V. Bingham and 
James Rorty, in the September issue of 
Harper’s. The significance of accom- 
plishments in this line challenge the 
imagination. 

Referring to post-war gains as a 
result of the large-scale sifting proc- 
ess of the Army, the article states: “All 


of these men will have advanced gre. 
ly in training and competence. 1 hie 
Army and the country as a whole wi|| 
also have advanced. In terms of teamed 
and integrated productivity the Ameri- 
ca that comes out of this war will be 
a far greater country than the Amer: 
ca that went into it... . The war will 
have taught us the obvious necessity 
of classifying and testing our man 
power at least as carefully as we test 
the physical materials and machines of 
our complex technological world 
When demobolization comes we shall 
have functional descriptions and _rec- 
ords, checked against performance, of 
the cream of American manhood.’ 


SM Completes a Survey 


In business and industry, there 1s 
growing realization that tests are not a 
cure-all and that they alone cannot 
solve all personnel problems. To 
achieve their purpose, they must be 
administered by specialists, i.e., by 
well-established testing agencies, or 
under their supervision. Tests cannot 
be used as substitutes for personal in 
terviews. A worker's record on pre- 
vious jobs merits consideration, as do 
other factors which vary according to 
the type of work for which he is be- 
ing considered. But tests are a useful 
means of discovering an individual's 
potentialities — for obtaining an in- 
ventory of what he has to offer in the 
economic world. 

Realizing that management is keenly 
desirous of learning all available facts 
about methods of selecting workers 
and using their abilities as advantage- 
ously as possible, with a view to at- 
taining maximum production in this 
wartime era, SM has just completed 
a survey, the results of which are 
compressed into answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Who are using tests today? 

Nearly every kind of business or- 
ganization in existence — insurance 
companies, banks, retail organizations, 
professionals, service organizations, 
manufacturers. Companies doing wat 
work on a large scale, especially those 
that have had to build large statts 
within short periods of time, are n k- 
ing extensive use of tests. More in:i- 
viduals are also submitting themsc! cs 
for testing than ever before. 

2. Are tests being used chiefly 

selection of personnel or for p: 

ment after selection? 
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When Mark Twain 
first read the story 
of Joan of Arc, he 
had never dreamed 
of becoming 4 
writer; his chief 
ambition was to 
become a circus 
clown. But this 
story started him 
reading—studying 
—thinking about 
human life. 


T WAS back in the old Missouri days 
| when a. poor, ignorant boy named 
Sam Clemens was working as a printer's 
apprentice. 


He had never read history. He had 
never heard of Joan of Arc. But one day, 
going along the street, he saw a page 
from a book blowing in the wind. He 
picked it up and read it. It was the story 
of Joan’s trial in the Tower. 


In that moment the great writer, 
Mark Twain, was born. 


The story was like a revelation to the 
backwoods boy. It started him reading 
—studying—thinking about human life. 
It profoundly influenced his whole ca- 
reer. Nearly fifty years later he wrote 
“Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc” 
—the book of which he said: “It means 
more to me than anything I have ever under- 
taken.” 

7 r v 
IN A THOUSAND HIDDEN WAYS—a 
man’s reading influences his life. Perhaps no 
greater power exists in a democracy. 

And so, in millions of minds today, seeds 


of thought—seeds that take root and grow, 
ros for a lifetime—are sown by The 
4imer 


in Weekly. 
In more than 7,500,000 American homes 


No 
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this magazine, distributed from coast to coast 
each week through 20 great Sunday news- 
papers, exercises its unrivalled power upon 
the minds of its millions of readers. 

Cutting across the boundaries of age, sex, 
class and taste, The American Weekly succeeds 
in achieving what every publisher has dreamed 
of: a nearly universal appeal. 

A recent series of eight front-cover illustra- 
tions by Edmund Dulac accompanying 
modern interpretations by John Erskine of 
Chaucer's ‘Canterbury Tales” brought letters 
from teachers and pupils in colleges and high 
schools in all parts of the United States. 

To them the classics are assigned as re- 
quired reading because they contain an amaz- 
ing assortment of fundamental plots which 
reappear continually in literature. 


¢ r v 


There is an analogy in the trend in popular 
music. Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony sup- 
plied the theme for the popular piece called 
““Moon Love.” ““Andante Cantabile’’ did the 
same for “Isle of May.” Parts of the great 
composer's Sixth Symphony became ‘The 
Story of a Starry Night.” A part of his ‘‘Con- 


THE 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


The story that haunted 
MARK TWAIN... for a Lifetime 


certo in B Flat Minor’ has become “Tonight 
We Love.” In fact, Bach, Grieg, Brahms, Bee- 
thoven and Rachmaninoffare all popularized in 
modern records played in all types of homes. 


The editorial formula upon which The 
American W eekly is based, and which has given 
it the largest circulation of any publication in 
the world, is almost an exact parallel. Behind 
a sensational headline and glamorous pictures, 
The American Weekly finds literature’s funda- 
mental plots in real life . . . human interest 
stories about real people that everybody likes 
to read. 


Each week, The American Weekly brings into 
millions of lives the stimulus of new ideas, an 
awakening to aspirations, a glimpse—such as 
Mark Twain caught—of some magic beyond 
everyday horizons. Who can measure its vast 
influence? 


The national advertiser who consistently 
associates his product with such an institution 
is tying up with the greatest force known in 
advertising. He is making his advertising mes- 
sage, like the rest of The American Weekly, the 
week-after-week reading HABIT of more thar 
7,500,000 families. 


**The Nation’s Reading Habit” 
MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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They are used for both purposes, 
but in sections where there is a short- 
age of workers (and that means al- 
most everywhere) there is an increas- 
ing tendency to hire all comers, sub- 
sequently using tests to match the 
worker to the job. It is no longer pos- 
sible to find the ideal person for every 
job, and the best that management can 
expect is to utilize the capacities of 
employes as advantageously as pos- 
sible under present conditions. 

3. For what purposes is management 

using tests? 

a. For discovering ‘‘promotables”’ 
and ‘‘trainables,”’ both among those 
already on the payroll and among ap- 
plicants. 

b. As a shortcut in building a force 
of workers within a short period of 
time. (As stated above, the trend 
among large companies is toward hir- 
ing practically all applicants, using 
tests to put them into jobs they are 
best able to fill.) 


c. Tests are of particular value to 
companies that face reorganization or 
other changes, through switchover to 
war work. They facilitate making ad- 
vantageous shifts from one depart- 
ment to another. For example, if it is 
necessary to reduce or disband a sales 
force, tests would show which of its 
members might be qualified to act as 
expediters, supervisors or foremen 
(now so much needed), and which 
might be used to train other workers. 

d. To establish norms or aptitude 
patterns for employes in certain de- 
partments which may be abolished for 
the duration of the war. For example, 
the company which is disbanding its 
sales force, foreseeing the necessity to 
rebuild that department at the end of 
the war, is having its members tested 
now. From the test results, it will be 
possible to build up a picture of the 
standard requirements for salesmen for 
that particular organization. 

e. To “‘sell” workers on the job. 


\ 
Worcester’s in this 
thing too... Adolf! 


\ 


By the time you check a hundred 


different war time products pouring out 
of its 500 industries you will recognize 
the New England area as a huge Vic- 
tory Arsenal — making parts and equip- 
ment for every division of our war 
machine. 

Buying power is a match for this 
boom activity of industry, too. Industrial 
payroll runs 32% ahead of last year. 

But, you lose radio coverage the 
minute you leave out WTAG, the only 
station with twice the regular audience 
of all other stations heard in the area. 


\\ 


NBC BASIC RED NETWORK 


EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Owned and operated by The Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


If, after having been tested, an ex 
ploye learns that he has the proper 
aptitudes for his particular job, he | 
likely to take more interest in it a: 
try to do it as efficiently as possib! 
In some instances, for example, an ap. 
plicant hesitating between offers of 
positions from two firms will accept 
the one from that company which has 
him tested, and which tells him that 
on the basis of test results he should 
be successful in the job it offers him. 

f. To spot weaknesses in individual 
workers and to help them, through 
more careful supervision, to overcome 
these weaknesses. A foreman or super- 
visor is told privately, ‘“This man is a 
good worker, but slow; better keep 
him off the assembly line,” or, “This 
girl will get along well enough if you 
plan her work for her, but don’t ex- 
pect her to go ahead on her own ini- 
tiative.’’ Sometimes, through testing, it 
is found that a worker not doing well 
in one job has abilities that may be 
utilized in another job in the same 
organization. 


4 


Fear of Tests Is Banished 


g. To discover the aptitudes of the 
handicapped and of older persons. 
The valuable contributions that the 
handicapped have to offer are being 
uncovered through tests. It is some- 
times found that an older person has 
potentialities justifying his being 
trained for work entirely different 
from that which he has previously 
done. Somewhat along this line is the 
case of a deaf man who, together with 
other employes of a firm that had con- 
verted to war work, took routine tests 
to determine his fitness to operate a 
complicated machine. Though he had 
been doing menial work, test results 
showed him to be best fitted to op- 
erate the new machine, topping all 
other employes. He is now doing use- 
ful work, earning a good income, 
studying lip reading and has a new 
outlook on life. 


4. What is the attitude of workers to 
tests? 

It is even more favorable than in 
the past. Aware of the manpower 
shortage, employes now have little 
fear that tests may be used to deprive 
them of jobs. There are instances of 
requests for testing made by workers 
to management. Approximately half 
of the 125 employes of one firm, who 
were offered tests, availed themselves 
of the opportunity. Unions, too, r¢ 
regarding tests with growing approval, 
especially as yardsticks to aid in uj 
grading and finding supervisory m2'‘¢- 
rial. 


5. Are individuals assuming respo 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


DIRECTLY BELOW 


LIES THE OBJECTIVE 5 


, Orders are to converge on Head- 
if quarters. To take all buildings and =~ 
fortifications, at one time, would be = 
futile for this limited task force.Suc- ~.. 
cess of this venture depends on over- ~- 
powering each objective individually. 


* * * fave 


So it is with the sale of products. 
. Best sales tactics are concentrated 
on individual targets. Today, y) 
this is more important than “ 
ever before. Curtailed production \ % 
and limited distribution demand di- 4 
rect selling effort in specific markets. 


Newspaper advertising is selective, 
timely and concentrated. 


YORK .. . World-Telegram COUNMIBUS wc ccc es Citizen Bese ee te Rocky Mt. News ee ae Press 
OVOLAI, wn cee wes Press GROERGMATE wwe ce eee Post BIRMINGHAM ....... Post HOUSTON .. ec cecccce Press 
PITTSBURGH 2... 22 ee ae: ee Pest MEMPHIS . . . Commercial Appeal FORT WORTH ..... . « Press 
SAN FRANCISCO. ..... News Covington edition, Cincinnati Post MEMPHIS ..... Press-Scimitar ALBUQUERQUE... . . . Tribune 
INC\"“NAPOLIS. . 2... Times KNOXVILLE ... . News-Sentinel WASHINGTON ......-. News fo ee Herald-Post 


NAT ONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT + 230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT MEMPHIS PHILADELPHIA 
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bility and taking the initiative in 

having themselves tested? 

Yes, at their own expense, and to 
a much greater degree than in the 
past. Their action is based upon the 
belief that there is a place in indus- 
try for almost everyone, and that now, 
as never before, there is a chance for 
the individual to find the kind of 
work he can do most efficiently and 
happily. Actuated by patriotism, many 
persons now believe it their duty to 
discover their hidden abilities, with the 
object of utilizing them at maximum 
efficiency. 


Here are the straws in the wind 
indicating this trend: 

Laborers are having themselves 
tested, paying for the tests themselves. 
Steel workers regularly present them- 
selves for testing at a Chicago testing 
bureau. Within one week, six domes- 
tics, aspiring for jobs in industry, pre- 
sented themselves for testing at that 
agency. 

6. How is management evaluating the 
results of testing? 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and management is closely 
watching the performance of workers 


| 


NEW LOCAL RETAIL 
ADVERTISERS 
MOVE INTO 
THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 

SINCE JANUARY Ist 


HE astonishing circu- 

lation growth of The 
Detroit Free Press well il- 
lustrates the law of DE- 
MAND which operates in 
ascending proportion when 
a better product is offered 
for sale. 


With more people in De- 
troit asking for The Free 
Press than ever before, 
more advertisers are seek- 
ing admittance to its col- 
umns, in order to avail 
themselves of this in- 
creased coverage and sales 
opportunity which is of- 


fered AT NO INCREASE 


IN ADVERTISING 
RATES. 


And so... 62 new local 
retail advertisers, many of 
them important stores, are 
offering their merchandise 
to Free Press readers (who 
respond generously). 


Af VERAGE net paid cir- 

culation for Septem- 
ber, 372,887 weekdays, an 
increase of 51,792 since 
January Ist. Use Detroit’s 
buying power now by 
using The Free Press’ sell- 
ing power. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., Natl. Representatives 
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chosen or placed on the basis of te: 
results. Especially valuable are th 
long-term records assembled and in 
terpreted by large companies. 

In some instances, management 
seeks to ‘‘test the tests” in various 
ways. For example, management 1s 
including tests taken by successful! 
workers—and even executives—alon, 
with those taken by applicants or work- 
ers who are not successful in their 
particular jobs. One testing service 
handled an assignment for a com 
pany seeking a man for a particular 
vacancy, without knowing the iden- 
tity of those tested. It was later dis- 
covered that Nos. 1, 3 and 4 from 
the top (on the basis of test scores) 
were men already in similar positions, 
while No. 2 was a man on another 
job. Such “tricks of the trade” are 
welcomed by some testing: services. 
They could not be applied to others, 
which combine testing with other se- 
lection procedures in which the identi- 
ty of those tested is revealed. 


Techniques Are Simplified 


1. Are testing techniques changing? 

Yes. Tests have been greatly im- 
proved—simplified, streamlined and 
made ‘more palatable,” as one expert 
in the field puts it. Questions and 
work samples are more closely related 
to actual jobs, less suggestive of ori- 
gin in the psychologist’s laboratory. 

The field of testing is also broad- 
ening. There is less reliance on ap- 
titude tests alone and more realiza- 
tion.of the value of measuring in- 
telligence, knowledge and personality 
as well. It is quite generally agreed 
that tests alone will not uncover an 
individual's fitness to do a given job 
—that a study of his background is 
also helpful. There is growing em- 
phasis on the importance of the in- 
terview in selection procedures. Meth- 
ods of interviewing are given caretul 
consideration, and there is a growing 
body of literature on that subject alone. 
There is greater knowledge of the 
qualifications—aptitudes, skills” and 
other abilities—required for the per- 
formance of given jobs, and the range 
of jobs thus analyzed is increasing. 


(As collaborators in the preparation of 
this article, SALES MANAGEMENT is in- 
debted to the following individuals and 
organizations, who are leaders in the stil! 
relatively young field of scientific testing 
of employes: Eugene J. Benge & Associ- 
ates, Chicago; Johnson O’Connor, Human 
Engineering Laboratory, Hoboken; lr. 
Doncaster G. Humm, Los Angeles; Jack 
Klein, Klein Institute, New York; Lr. 
Richard S. Schultz, Methods for Indu:>- 
trial Relations, New York; Personne! 
Institute, Chicago; Dr. P. S. Achilles, 
Psychological Corp., New York; Pr. 
Verne Steward, Los Angeles——The Ei: 
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@ Markets may be measured in terms 
of what you need to adequately cover them. In a giant 
market like Metropolitan Philadelphia you need a 3 
potent, popular, non-directional radio station . . . you 
need big, powerful, 50,000 watts WCAU. * In this vast trading area 
which embraces the rich industrial regions of Southeastern Pennsylvania... the 
wealthy produce lands of Southern New Jersey . . . the manufacturing 
and farm country of Delaware. . . the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
... total factory payrolls have increased 129% since June, 
1940. What a fertile market this is for the alert advertiser who uses 
WCAU! * Metropolitan Philadelphia is a big market... a rich market 
... @ 50,000 watts market requiring 50,000 mighty watts 
coverage . . . in all directions . . . coverage which 


in this area ONLY WCAU can provide. y * 


90,0 
A> Affiliate of The Columbia Broadcastin sons WA ITS IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
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On the Wartime Sales Front 


There’s No Place Like Home 


Latest reports from the War Production Board and from 
the Ofhce of Defense Transportation indicate that wartime 
distribution will soon be keyed to the slogan of home 
products for home markets. The War Production Board 
through discussions with various industries is seeking vol- 
untary action by shippers in the elimination of cross haul- 
ing and excessive shipping, according to a late dispatch 
in the Wail Street Journal. Transportation Director East- 
man reported recently that much already has been done 
in several industries to cut cross hauls, citing woodpulp, 
alcohol, chlorine, cement, and chemical companies. 

Talking plain turkey, this means that New Yorkers will 
eat Long Island potatoes instead of Idaho potatoes; that 
people in Milwaukee will drink locally brewed beer, in- 
stead of brands imported from St. Louis or New Jersey. 
It also means both a threat and an opportunity to local 
companies . . . a threat of a permanent loss of current 
markets even in the post-war picture, and an opportunity 
to go to town in places where out-of-state competition has 
been an obstacle. Zoned distribution is something to 
watch for. It will effect radical changes not only in busi- 
ness operation, but in the living habits of 134 million 
Americans. 

The first step toward actual market zoning was taken 
when Director Eastman recently announced a plan whereby 
the three major groups concerned with the primary move- 
ment of farm products by truck-producers, carriers and 
processors may jointly act to zone their markets and re- 
locate truck routes without fear of anti-trust prosecution. 


Easy Washing Machine Corp. announces the establishment 
of a “soiled hands” training course for division managers de- 
signed to teach the men the mechanics as well as the import- 
ance of reconditioning old machines. 


28 Ideas for Small Businesses 


The small merchant and manufacturer have an important 
place in public economy according to the Canadian gov- 
ernment. To help them with present day problems, the 
Division of Simplified Practice, Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, Ottawa, has made a study of the ways and means 
of carrying on in business. Manufacturers will do well to 
obtain and study copies of this report both for their own 
use as well as for distribution to troubled dealers. It 
would also be an effective “suggestion” plan for salesmen 
who have little or no merchandise to sell old customers. 
Some of the suggestions include: Conserving items that 
cannot be readily replaced by ceasing to feature them in 
advertisements or windows; building up sales of lines 
that can be replaced more easily; suggesting substitutes; 
checking into possibilities of handling agency lines; getting 
rid of white elephants; establishing a resale or second 
hand department or a rental service. 


Container Corp. of America has just published a brochure, 
“Paperboard Goes to War,” a pictorial record of some inter- 
esting paperboard products manufactured for war industries 
by Container Corp. of America. 


Highlights in the Sales Field 


H. J. Heinz’s move in taking over the distribution of 
Sun-Maid Raisins has something more than momentary 
significance. Approximately one week after the announce- 
ment, John F. Jelke Co. announced that it had taken on 
the Chicago distribution of Miller's Dog Foods (Kibbles). 
Watch for more announcements of this sort. 
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Heavy demands of the U. S. armed forces plus thc 
of essential war industries have caused both the Eastm 
Kodak Co., of Rochester, New York, and the Agfa Ans: 
Corp., of Binghamton, New York, to ration shipments 
roll film and film packs to dealers. As far as cameras ar 
concerned, Agfa snsco reports that its camera factor 
has been converted to war work, and that no promises o 
deliveries of cameras can be made except to the armed 
forces. 
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Armour Co. releases “Food for Freedom” designed to tell 
Armour’s part in the war effort and how the war is affecting 
food purveying institutions. 


Of Things to Come 


Daily reports of new developments in the packaging 
field indicate the tremendous changes which can be ex- 
pected in post-war packages, as well as the solutions to cur- 
rent headaches. . . M. Harrison, New York, announces that 
he will soon start production on the Harrison paper and 
plastic collapsible tube. The tube consists of a spirally or 
convolutely wound paper body and a plastic shoulder as- 
sembly which can be made from any of the standard plas- 
tic raw materials. . . Bottle crowns of war-essential steel, 
lined with scarce cork may soon be replaced, it is claimed, 
by a new cheap polystrene or cellulose acetate plastic disc 
which is molded into position under the influence of heat 
and pressure. The closure is said to be absolutely vapor- 
proof and capable of standing up indefinitely under all 
practical conditions of temperature and pressure. 

Inventors of the new closures are Harry R. Klein and 
H. Francis Dyruff, of Brooklyn, New York, operating 
through the Liquid Stopper Corp. . . . Sherwin-Williams 
Co., New York, reports a new tinless can for its paints. 
The can has a wall of specially impregnated paper, is air- 
tight, won’t leak, and the paper is not soluble in ordinary 
paint. . . . Cans of a new type of fiber are being made on 
regular tin can machines now available for dry packaging 
purposes. The cans, with fiber tops and bottoms, are es- 
pecially suited for such items as cleansers, powders and 
dried commodities. 


Shulton, Inc., finds an answer to the importance of maintain- 
ing friendly relationships between Shulton employes in the 
armed forces and members of the company at home through 
the publication of a monthly paper, the Home Front News. 


Passing Panorama 


In a surprise move, the WPB revoked order L-171 
which limited production of toiletries and cosmetics and 
promised ‘fairly rigid restrictions on cosmetic packaging 
and ‘‘strict curtailment of luxury toiletries.” Was it only 
in the August 1 issue of SM that we spoke about the di- 
lemma of the cosmetic companies? . . . Food and drug 1n- 
dustries report that they are expecting orders from Wash- 
ington at any moment to “‘pack goods tight.” The order is 
expected to warn against putting toothpaste in over-sized 
boxes, against packing cold cereals loosely, against false 
bottoms, and over-inflated packages... . A cup a day and 
an extra one for Sunday breakfast. That’s the latest ruling 
of the OPA on coffee. Roughly speaking, each adult will 
be entitled to 10.4 pounds a year. Last year, average con- 
sumption was 16 pounds per person. To date, there 1s 10 
such thing as a practical synthetic coffee, but food labora- 
tories are working hard on “‘extenders.’” ‘These are ma‘e- 
rials which can be added to coffee without changing ‘'\¢ 
flavor greatly, soya beans, roasted rye and Mexican chick 
peas. 
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Sales Managers Build Season’s 
Activities to Assist War Effort 


Management and marketing under wartime conditions will be 


given thorough examination at 1942-43 sales managers’ clubs 


sessions. Programs are kept flexible to solve war emergency prob- 


lems and to embrace post-war planning. 


ALKS and round table discus- 
sions On management and mar- 
keting problems arising out of 
the war will form the subject 
matter for meetings of most of the 
country’s sales managers’ clubs during 
the 1942-43 season. 
SALES MANAGEMENT presents here 
a quick round-up of current meeting 
plans from a number of clubs, with 
the hope that one club’s good meeting 
ideas might be adapted by other clubs. 
Reports from club presidents and 
secretaries indicate that round tables 
and panel discussions will continue to 
be popular, and a number of special 
proyects—such as help on the salvage 
drive, and employment help for dis- 
located salesmen—will be part of club 
activities this year. 


War Stimulates Activities 


Except in one or two _ instances, 
there are no indications that the local 
organizations will be less active this 
year than heretofore. In fact, so many 
emergencies have arisen out of the 
war that the majority of club officers 
feel there is a greater need now than 
in any recent year for interchange of 
plans and ideas and an aggressive ef- 
fort to keep up to date and well in- 
formed on business trends. 

The Sales Executive Club of New 
York started this season off with a 
virile bang when more than 3,000 ex- 
ecutives cheered Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson at a joint luncheon 
mecting of SEC and the Research 
Institute of America at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel September 8. It was 
the largest luncheon meeting in SEC’s 
history and the largest ever ac- 
comimodated in the spacious Waldorf. 
Over 2,000 requests for seats were 
turned down because there just weren’t 
any seats left. Mr. Henderson em- 
Phasized in his talk the necessity of 
thinking in “terms of what it takes to 
lick the enemy,” and the first 30 min- 
ute. of his address were broadcast by 
Nev onal Broadcasting Co. 

‘clebrating the tenth anniversary 
of “EC, Dr. Paul Nystrom, president, 
at ‘ne September 15 meeting sliced 
int» a big cake with ten candles on it 
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which was given by Hotel Roosevelt 
for the occasion.. Numerous congrat- 
ulatory messages came pouring in. 
James L. Wick, Washington represen- 
tative, Prentice Hall, Inc., foreign cor- 
respondent, business consultant, and 
economic analyst just back from Eng- 
land, told the members ‘““Why Busi- 
ness Won't Crash Because of Huge 
Debt.” 

At the September 22 meeting John 
H. Van Deventer, president and edi- 
tor, The Iron Age, talked on ‘What's 
Ahead in Industry?” This was Mr. 
Van Deventer’s second talk before the 
club this year. Last April he presented 
a ‘‘blue-print’’ for wartime sales man- 
agement that was so effective that re- 
prints of it were distributed nation- 
ally. 

On October 13 SEC heard Time's 
Eric Hodgins. And on October 20 
two ace foreign correspondents, just 
returned from war-battered areas, ad- 
dressed the club: From Libya, Egypt, 
and Turkey, Gordon Caskill, foreign 
correspondent, the American Maga- 
zine, from the British Isles, Quentin 
Reynolds, foreign correspondent for 
Collier's. On October 27 the club 
heard Howard P. Hildreth, manager 
of sales promotion and advertising, 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 


New Members Are Added 


SEC is also pitching in full force 
on the national scrap drive. Heading 
the committee for the New York-New 
Jersey drive is John H. Van Deventer, 
president and editor, The Iron Age. 

While the war has taken away many 
SEC members, membership continues 
to grow. In the past two months 52 
top-notch executives have joined the 
club. 

James H. Walsh, secretary of the 
Sa'es Managers’ Club of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, has this to 
say: 


“The 1942-43 season of our club is 
well under way, and the indications are 
that we shall have the most active season 
in many years. Our formal monthly pro- 
grams started on September 18 with an 
address by Kinsey N. Merritt, general sales 
manager of Railway Express Agency and 


president of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives. 

“On October 23 Frank W. Lovejoy of 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. came to us with 
an address on ‘Marketing Under Priority 
War Conditions.’ Roger W. Babson will 
be the speaker for November. Our Decem- 
ber meeting ordinarily takes the form of 
a Christmas party, but there is some talk 
of holding a serious discussion this year 
instead. Our New England wartime sales 
management conference will be held Jan- 
uary 8 and 9. 

“Besides these meetings, we have con- 
ducted a number of other activities direct- 
ly related to the war. Most recently we 
have sturted to enroll a large number of 
salesmen for participation in the scrap col- 
lection drive. Louis S$. Davis of our 
executive committee is the club chairman 
for the effort, and our territory will include 
most of Massachusetts, as well as Maine, 
New Hampshire and - Vermont. 

“The club originated a salesmen’s ride 
exchange service this Fall, under which we 
are acting as a clearing house in making 
contacts between salesmen covering New 
England who are willing to share automo- 
bile rides with one another. The essential 
purpose is to save tires and gasoline, and 
a substantial number of ride-exchange ar- 
rangements already have been made. _In- 
quiries about the plan have been received 
from Baltimore, Roanoke, Indianapolis and 
a number of other places. At least one 
city, Providence, has adopted it... . 

‘Incidentally, we have added 20 new 
members in the past month—striking evi- 
dence of a great present need to discuss 
mutual problems, to share experience and 
to seek guidance on current perplexities.” 


Clubs Hear Prominent Men 


An interpretation and background 
of Washington’s thinking which will 
be of real help in making plans for 
1943 and the future was mirrored to 
Sales Managers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia at the October meeting 
through S. T. Henry, special assistant 
to the president of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., and his personal repre- 
sentative in Washington, whose sub- 
ject was “What the Men in Washing- 
ton Are Thinking About.” 

The Cincinnati Sales Executive 
Council held meetings throughout the 
Summer, giving them over almost ex- 
clusively to war emergency problems. 
This club is one that is working out a 
definite plan to help salesmen who 
have lost their jobs. Cooperating are 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 
the United States Employment Office, 
and the University of Cincinnati. It 
is also cooperating 100% with the sal- 
vage program outlined by National 
Federation President, Kinsey N. Mer- 
ritt, every member having a specific 
number of prospects to call on. 

Colonel James L. Walsh spoke on 
the subject, “Logistics—The Science 
of Survival,” at the October meeting. 
The rneeting was held jointly with the 
Cincinnati Post of the Army Ordnance 
Association which comprises the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of ordnance mate- 
tials in the Mid-West. The local chap- 
ter of the American Society of Me- 
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chanical Engineers also participated. It 
was one of the largest meetings held 
this year, 

At the November meeting there 
will be a round table discussion on the 
subject of “Conservation in War 
Time.” The December meeting will 
be given over to the spiritual side of 
selling. The principal speaker for the 
January meeting will be W. W. Find- 
ley, general manager, Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Cincinnati, who will 
tell of the part aviation plays in the 
present war effort, and how this in- 
dustry is using salesmen as expediters 
in getting the material necessary to 


meet their present production sched- 
ules. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Sales Man- 
agers Club is scheduling speakers of 
national reputation to speak on mar- 
keting and related subjects. The Sep- 
tember meeting of this club was de- 
voted to a panel discussion of “What 
We Are Doing About Advertising, 
Personnel, and Products,” and speak- 
ers from the following industries were 
represented with five-minute talks: 
Investments, services and utilities, bev- 
erages, insurance, fuel, machinery and 
paper. Philip Salisbury, executive 
editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, spoke at 


One of these days you’re going 
to find yourself in the annual 
dither that torments business 
men in the months just before 
Christmas. You're going to 
start wondering what you can 
get for Joe (and Harry and 
George and Jim and all the rest 
of the boys . . . customers, 
prospects, men in the home 
and branch offices and, this 
year, the boys who have tossed 
aside the portfolio for a rifle). 


Your secretary knows too well 
just how it is. Days and weeks 
go by, Christmas moves nearer 
relentlessly . . . and you're still 
trying to think of something 
that’s new, different, some- 
thing you can be sure Joe or 
Jim or Harry doesn’t already 
have. 


MENT’S BOOK OF CARTOONS. 


PRICES:— 
$2.00 for single copy 

1.50 per copy up to 12 copies 
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Check enclosed 


“WHAT’LL I GIVE THEM...”’ 


seccesecesessesessss:YOUR CARTOON BOOK ORDER BLANK sacsucecccccccccccen 


Sales Management, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:— Put us down for.......... copies of SALES MANAGE- 


12 to 100 copies 
” 100 or more copies 


Send invoice 


(All bills rendered company unless otherwise requested ) 


It’s going to be quite a search 
this year, with the list of avail- 
able merchandise offering 
fewer selections than other 
years. .. . Here's tip that will 
save plenty of headaches. Put 
the Sales Management Book of 
Cartoons on your Christmas 
list. You'll find your problem 
amazingly simplified. 


We've taken the hits from 130 
issues of SALES MANACGE- 
MENT — more than 70 car- 
toons — and assembled them 
in a grand laugh riot. . . bound 
them in a handsome, sturdy 
format worthy of a place in 
your home or office library, 
tough enough to stand the 
strain of rough handling in 
company get-togethers or 
Army barracks. 
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the October meeting on “Sales Mar- 
kets—a Look Ahead.” 

The Dayton Sales Executive Club 
has taken a somewhat unusual a» 
proach to the planning of its programs 
for this year: Each meeting will be 
planned and carried out by one com- 


pany. For example, the September - 


program was handled by the Coca- 
Cola Co. Later programs will be di- 
rected by National Cash Register Co., 
one or more of the Dayton divisions 
of General Motors Corp., and Hewitt 
Brothers Soap €o., division of Procter 
& Gamble Co. 


Foods, Schools and Serap 


The Indianapolis Sales Executive 
Council started off at a lively pace 
when Carlton F. Sturdy, nationally 
known lecturer and writer on mer- 
chandising and food subjects, gave an 
instructive talk on “Modern Merchan- 
dising of Canned Foods” at the Sep- 
tember meeting. 

Dr. Clement T. Malan, state super- 
intendent of public instruction of In- 
diana, was the speaker for the October 
5 meeting. ‘‘School—Big Business” 
was the subject, and Mr. Malan forci- 
bly brought out how important the 
public school system is and how neccs- 
sary it is for every taxpayer to see that 
the money expended for school pur- 
poses is used to the best advantage. 

At the October 19 meeting the 
council heard John Collette, director 
of the Dormant Scrap Drive for the 
War Production Board. 

The Indianapolis council is also 
sponsoring a ride-sharing plan. In line 
with this the members heard at its 
November 2 meeting the State Di- 
rector of OPA on ‘Gas Rationing.” 

Atlanta Sales Executives Club built 
its October meeting around the theme, 
“Building Sales Morale Under War 
Conditions’—an excellent subject 
which other clubs might want to bor- 
row. R. Leigh Simmers, secretary- 
treasurer of this organization tells SM 
that perhaps the most interesting meet- 
ing the club ever had was a discussion 
of “Sales Management's Headaches.” 
Says he: “Almost everyone at the 
meeting took part.” 

Other subjects which this group ex- 
pects to have on its agenda for this 
year include manpower, and how to 
get government business. A meeting 
with a local group of purchasing 
agents is also a possibility. Atlanta 
has a ‘“Mother-Hen Order Commit- 
tee,” and before the year is over, may 
sponsor a salesmen’s night meeting ot 
the type which has been so success!!! 
in other cities. 

Incidentally, some of the subje ts 
discussed at the “headache” meetin’ 
would make equally good subject m:°" 
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ic: for other clubs. Here are some of 
them: ‘What is the best substitute for 
sales calls which can’t be made with- 
out tires and gas?”’; “Finding substi- 
tutes or new lines to replace those lost 
to war production”; “Transferring 
salesmen to other kinds of work”; 
“Pushing or leading salesmen when 
they don’t have to push to get orders” ; 
“Using women to replace salesmen 
lost to competition, to other industries, 
or to the armed forces’’; ‘““What to do 
with the traveling problem: Routing, 
zoning, scheduling, = qualifying’’; 
“What to do for the salesman who is 
drafted or who enlists”; ‘‘Compensa- 
tion adjustments: Up? Down? Why?” 


Speakers’ Bureau Is Set Up 


Another interesting idea, which 
might well be adapted by other clubs, 
comes from Little Rock. Says O. L. 
Neathery, assistant secretary of the 
Central Arkansas Sales Executive's 
Council: 


“We are setting up a speakers’ bureau 
for the numerous civic clubs in the smaller 
towns around Little Rock. In this day and 
age, whem our sales managers have very 
little to sell to their former customers, we 
feel this might be a fine way to main- 
tain friendly relations with them. Also, 
we have a message to the small town mer- 
chants that they enjoy hearing: That is, 
with the tire and gas rationing, the small 
town merchant is going to come back into 
his Own once more.” 


This club heard C. F. Davidson, Jr., 
of Harding College, at its September 
meeting, speaking on “The Impor- 
tance of Salesmanship in the Post War 
Period.” Mr. Davidson expressed the 
thought that, if sales departments can 
stay abreast of production depart- 
ments, many of our expected post-war 
problems will not exist. 

The Sales Managers Council of the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce has 
chosen a group of good subjects for 
the 1942-43 season. Here they are: 
“How to Get a War Contract”; “Buy- 
ing and Selling in Wartime’; ‘‘Main- 
taining Good Public Relations in War- 
time”; “Keeping Salesmen Construc- 
tively Employed in Wartime’; ‘‘Main- 
taining Customer Relations in War- 
time Through Advertising” ; “Keeping 
the Private Enterprise System in the 
United States”; “Sales Films”; ‘Re- 
sponsibilities of a Sales Manager’”’; 
Purpose and Use of Sales Records.” 
This club will again sponsor a 
Seles Institute.” Timely subjects will 
be discussed, and salesmen will be 
invited. Last year five night sessions 
were held. Current event programs 
arc also scheduled. 
in the November 15 issue of SM 
e will be reports from Minneapolis, 


Do ‘las, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Montreal—The Editors.) 
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ae Smorgasbord is an endless 
table overladen with a rich abun- 
dance of variety.” If that doesn't make 
sense, then you've never seen a Smor- 
gasbord! But if you have, then you'll be 
able to picture the New Orleans ‘mar- 


ket today... It's Smorgasbord! 


A seemingly endless stream of people is 
pouring into the city to man ever-ex- 
panding war industries. The activity de- 
fies description and there is no way to 
measure the growth in population or in- 
dustrial expansion, but it’s tremendous. 
Rental vacancies are as scarce as elbow- 
room on the busses and street cars and 
the stores are jammed with crowds buy- 


ing everything in sight. The only figure 
Morning 143,540 
A Gain of 1668 


Evening 66,765 
A Gain of 6716 


Sunday 236,139 


A Gain of 16,512 


that is not a military secret is retail 
sales, and they're up 17%. 
word for it, there are sales enough in 


Take our 


New Orleans to satisfy the biggest ap- 
petite for profits. 


Why not help yourself to this ''Sales- 
Smorgasbord” by advertising now in 


Circulation for September, 1942 


NOEE, ROTHENBURG & JANN, Inc. 
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Problems You Will Face if Your 


Industry Is “Concentrated” 


(Continued from page 20) 


plants are handling the manufacturing 
formerly done by 23 plants. These 
eight “runners,” as the English call 
the nucleus plants to distinguish them 
from closed plants, produce for the 15 
“closers.”" Most of the 15 “closers” 
are continuing their advertising, pro- 
motional and selling activities, al- 
though obviously on a sensibly re- 
duced scale. 

Because concentration of plant pro- 
duction in England is essentially both 
voluntary and individual, a variety of 
procedures is in use with respect to 
types of merchandise made, use of 
brand mames on merchandise, etc. 
Some concentrated industries are mak- 
ing only one wartime model, uniden- 
tified except for a name similar to 
our own “Victory” designation. Other 
industries are making almost as many 
models or styles as in peace times and 
using individual plant trade-marks. 
Between those two extremes England 
reports every conceivable variation. 


“Selective” Limitation 


And now let us get back to ‘the 
States." . Beyond dispute, the plant 
concentration program is the most am- 
bitious form of economic control at- 
tempted by our government. We know 
that plant concentration will involve 
difficulties in planning and administra- 
tion that surpass any previously en- 
countered in government control of 
business. 

It was on July 23 that Donald Nel- 
son announced that the War Produc- 
tion Board had approved the principle 
of concentration of industry as a 
means of alleviating the strain placed 
on the civilian economy by the war 
effort. He pointed out, at that time, 
that the necessary limitation of output 
of civilian industries had been ob- 
tained for the most part through 
orders which imposed uniform per- 
centage reductions on all manufactur- 
ers. These orders could be drafted 
and applied quickly. They did what 
was expected of them. But, he said, 
the war program had reached a stage 
in which the imposition of straight 
percentage cuts on all manufacturers 
did not provide for the most effective 
war use of the nation’s resources. Con- 
sequently, a policy of selective produc- 
tion limitation—selective, that is, in- 
dustry-wise—is to be applied, with 
essential civilian production concen- 
trated in certain plants and regions. 
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Mr. Nelson also announced that 
the yardstick to be applied, in deter- 
mining whether an industry would be 
concentrated, would be: 

1. If some or all of the manufacturers 
in an industry are needed for war produc- 
tion and can be converted to such produc- 
tion. 

2. If permitted civilian production in 
an industry is so restricted that the econom- 
ic operation of all manufacturers in the in- 
dustry is not feasible. 

3. If a major part of an industry's pro- 
duction is in areas where there are bottle- 
necks of labor, transportation, and—as 
more minor factors—bottlenecks of power 
or warehouse facilities. 

Although Mr. Nelson did not say 
so in his July 23 pronouncement, in- 
formed Washington quarters say it is 
the belief of the War Production 
Board that one or more of these con- 
ditions applies to a very large part of 
our civilian industry. Surely it is time 
that American industry got over its 
habit of digging its corporate head in 
the sands and reassuring itself by re- 
peating: “It can’t happen here.” It 
can happen to almost any civilian in- 
dustry—and it may even happen to 
heavy industry. Plant concentration 
isn't merely on the way; it’s here— 
and it’s here to stay, in one form or 
another for the duration. Moreover, 
it will definitely be extremely broad in 
its scope. 

Naturally, manufacturers want to 
know not only the yardstick that will 
be applied in picking industries to be 
concentrated, but also the yardstick to 


be applied in picking the nucleus 
plants—the plants that will continue 
to operate on civilian business. 

Mr. Nelson stated that as a rule, 4l- 
though not invariably, small plaits 
will be kept in civilian productica, 
Large plants, which are presumed to 
be better equipped to handle war con- 
tracts, will be required to suspend 
civilian production. 

Mr. Nelson also stated that, “Nu- 
cleus firms should be selected so that 
cross hauling is eliminated wherever 
possible. As a general rule, nucleus 
plants should not be located in areas 
where warehouse accommodations or 
power facilities are short.” That was 
as far as he went in defining the char- 
acteristics of a nucleus plant. The 
fact of the matter is that whatever 
yardstick is used in determining which 
plant is to be a nucleus plant will have 
to be exceedingly elastic, because con- 
ditions vary so completely in each in- 
dustry and often in various sections 
of the country. 


Goal Difficult to Achieve 


Mr. Nelson also laid down the fol- 
lowing set-up as an ideal for plant 
concentration to shoot at: 


1. Concentration plans should not foster 
post-war domination of an industry by one 
or a few manufacturers. 

2. Each industry concentration plan 
should make possible the re-entry of the 
largest possible number of manufacturers 
into the industry after the war. 

3. Wherever possible, concentration 
plans should be accompanied by standard- 
ization and simplification of the product. 

4. These plans should be drafted for 
limited periods, with one year as a maxi- 
mum. They should be sufficiently flexible 
so that they can be revised. 

5. There should be compensation for 
closed-down plants. 

6. There should be maintenance of trade- 
marks. 


But bear in mind that these repre- 
sent an ideal, and that any concentra- 
tion plan will come even within hail- 
ing distance of that idea is to be seri- 
ously doubted. 

Industry concentration is develop- 
ing in this country. It isn’t generally 
known, for example, that the War 
Production Board late in August ap- 
pointed a four-man committee to work 
out the nucleus plant program. This 
committee is headed by Joseph L. 
Weiner, deputy director of the Office 
of Civilian Supply. This is the com- 
mittee that will determine which in- 
dustries are to be concentrated and 
how they are to be concentrated. 
Other members of the committee are: 
Lou Holland, deputy chairman of rie 
War Production Board for Smaiicr 
War Plants; Amory Houghton, W?5 
Director General for Operations; 
Wendell Lund, Director of the Wi 5 
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Labor Production Division. 

Mr. Weiner has stated that ‘‘for the 
present the committee will not con- 
sider concentration of retail trade,” 
put he added that this might become 
ecessary at some future time. He 
also said that the first category of in- 
justry to be explored will be the metal 
working industries, since material 
scarcities are most acute there. 

The first industry to be affected was 
the entire cooking appliance industry 
with the exception of the electrical di- 
vision. It was selected as the guinea 
pig for the first concentration-of-pro- 
duction experiment in this country. 


Stove Plant Plan 


Under the so-called stove plant 
concentration plan, the War Produc- 
tion Board set up three classes of man- 
ufacturers: 


Class A—Those whose factory sales for 
the year ended June 30, 1941, totaled $2,- 
000,000 or more. 

Class B—Those whose factory sales in 
the same period totaled less than $2,000,- 
000 and who are situated in labor short- 
age areas. 

Class C—Those whose sales totaled less 
than $2,000,000 and who are not situated 
in labor shortage areas. 


Then the War Production Board 
arbitrarily decided that: 

Class A manufacturers should be con- 
verted entirely to war work. 

Class B manufacturers must either con- 
vert to war work or stop production. 

Class C manufacturers should be allowed 


to continue production of stripped, light- 
weight models. 


There were 245 manufacturers af- 
fected by the order. Exactly 92 were 
compelled to stop production—and 
did so. The balance went on the 
Victory model basis. 

Of course, some of the Class A 
manufacturers might very well have 
been so located’ with respect to labor, 
transportation and power as to con- 
stitute vastly better nucleus plants 
than any Class C manufacturer. But 
here was a rule-of-thumb formula and 
it was applied with typical rule-of- 
thumb arbitrariness. The plan is not 
liked by the industry. Some of the 
large manufacturers have applied for 
stays of from 30 to 60 days. 

[ believe that the stove industry's 
plan was made much more severe 
than future concentration plans are to 
be. It was slammed together in a 
tush, and jammed through with little 
consideration of the infinite variety of 
problems involved. Incidentally, the 
stove industry reports a rather unan- 
ti ipated development, namely, a sur- 
pr’sing lack of interest on the part of 
the public with respect to the de- 
friiled stoves. They are moving very 
slowly! It may even be necessary to 
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do some active advertising and selling 
in order to move the limited produc- 
tion available for the stripped models! 

That, then, is the general picture of 
the situation with respect to plant con- 
centration as of the time of writing. 

Far-seeing manufacturers will oper- 
ate on the premise that their industry 
will be concentrated. They will also 
assume that their particular plant will 
either be closed or put on war work. 
Then, having assumed that the worst 
actually will happen, they will formu- 
late plans for preserving what is left 
for post-war markets. 

They will do well if they: 


1. Continue laboratory research insofar 
as possible. 

2. Keep a limited sales force on the 
road selling nucleus plant production. _ 

3. Run a sensibly modest advertising 
campaign to keep trade names alive. _ 

4. Concentrate their selling, merchandis- 
ing and promotion with a small group of 
retailers who promise to be important dis- 
tributive factors in the post-war market. 

That represents a horse-sense pro- 
gram. Admittedly, it is more easily 
stated than executed. But no matter 
how many frills may be added to any 
program devised to meet the problems 
of plant concentration, those four 
points should be, and probably will 
be, the major elements of the plan. 


is right for the times. 


POPULA 


Right for The Times 


on men, enjoying higher pay, are reading 
Popular Mechanics than ever before. In thirty-three 
cities, as war production and wages rose, newsstand 


sales of Popular Mechanics increased 28.6%. 


Expanding mechanization has made Popular 
Mechanics Magazine the almost ‘“‘official journal’’ for 


men of mechanical interests and skills. 


Popular Mechanics, right for the times, is right 
for advertisers with any goods—industrial or civilian— 


to sell to men for use in their businesses or their homes. 


The only thing about Popular Mechanics that is 
not soaring is the cost of advertising in it. Circulation 
is up, incomes of readers are up but you can reach this 
market, on a twelve-time basis, for $1.15 a page a 
thousand and even on a one-time basis for only $1.30. 


Yes, even the cost of advertising in Popular Mechanics 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago * New York « Detroit * Columbus 


CHANICS 


— 
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Did you miss 
WICKARD? 
HENDERSON? 
BIDDLE? 


| In Person 


on the NEW 
MARCH oF TIME 


Sponsored by the Editors of 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


NOVELTY FLORIDA / 


Yes Ge" | 


--» FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 
..- FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES 


Here’s an ideal answer— gifts of 
tropical fruits, exotic jellies and 
conserves — gifts that will be ap- 
preciated far beyond their modest 
cost. 


e Pictured here—No. 40. 14 crate con- 
taining Oranges, Grapefruit, Kum- 
quats, 1 Ib. large paper shell pecans, 
1 Ib. tropical fruit jelly. Retail price 
$3.20, delivered. 50 other combina- 
tions $2 tro $10. Quantity discounts. 
Send us details of your requirements. 
We'll send complete illustrated price 
list and suggestions. The coupon 
is for your convenience. Mail it today. 


Dept. S, Nelson . Klingensmith Co., 


Name 


Miami, Fla. 


Address 


City State 
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What Happens to Sales After the 


‘Merchandise Gets to Wholesaler? 


| Gary, Ind., gets a check-up by the Post-Tribune in cooperation 


with local retailers. Twenty-four stores, used for proving grounds, 
revealed that 80% of wholesale buying was done outside of city. 


ANY sales and advertising 
campaigns have been badly 
distorted, and probably at 


heavy cost, because the sales 
managers and advertising managers 
failed to understand what happened to 
their merchandise after it got into the 
hands of the wholesalers. Take, for 
example, the case of a large dentifrice 
manufacturer. From all that could be 
proved by its records a Mid-West city 
of 100,000 used none of its products. 
Apparently no one there ever brushed 
his teeth! 

The answer was that the city had 
no wholesale drug house! 

Extending this picture down 
through the entire drug line, it is easy 
to see how distorted the entire picture 
of sales in the city could become. 
Next, suppose a city of comparative 
importance has no wholesale food 
house, or wholesale hardware house. 
Unless the manufacturer follows 
through, how can he know what busi- 
ness he is doing there? 


Gap in Figures Is Checked 


J. R. Snyder, publisher of the Post- 
Tribune, Gary, Ind., had been figuring 
for a long time that Gary's standing, 
in the eyes of the manufacturer, wasn’t 
getting a fair shake. Wholesale sales 
in Gary totaled only about $9,000,000 
a year. Population in the city’s met- 
ropolitan area is about 148,000; the 
number of occupied dwellings, around 
37,500. It has 424 retail food outlets. 

More, Gary is a major steel center. 
Nearby are petroleum refineries; also, 
a variety of other important manufac- 
tures. It is approximating 100% on 
war work. An estimated 40,000 work- 
ers are on payrolls. 

Confident that something was 
wrong, judging from wholesale sales 
in the city, the Post-Tribune a little 
over a year ago began a careful study. 

This research has indicated that the 
retail buying power of the public in 
the Gary area is about $98,000,000 a 
year; that the retail food business runs 
close to $20,000,000 a year. Then 
what accounted for the gap in the fig- 
ures? A check-up, made possible by 
the cooperation of retailers, indicated 
that more than 80% of ail wholesale 


| buying was done outside of Gary. 


Gary had only two wholesale food 
houses and a single tobacco whole- 
saler. Only 30 miles from Chicago, 
the big metropolitan wholesale houses 
made daily deliveries by truck. Gary 
is a young town. Before it existed 
there were wholesale houses in older 
nearby towns such as Hammond, La- 
Porte, South Bend, etc. They always 
have sold to Gary merchants. 

On top of that Gary has been in- 
vaded by chain groups: Sears, Roebuck 
Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., Wal- 
green Co., Goldblatt Bros., The At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co., National Tea Co., 
F. W. Woolworth Co., and others. A 
number of clothing houses, apparently 
independent, are owned in Chicago. 
These houses neither buy from local 
wholesalers nor do they bank locally. 
Armored trucks pick up the daily re- 
ceipts and carry them to Chicago. 


24 Stores Tell the Story 


So to determine what Gary’s sales 
were, and to be in a position to paint 
a clearer picture of the city’s business, 
the Post-Tribune a little more than a 
year ago organized a ‘‘continuing gro- 
cery merchandise survey.” Frank G. 
Hubbard, former space buyer for Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne and 
later a partner in the firm of Kimball, 
Hubbard & Powell, of New York, was 
placed in charge as director. 

Arrangements were made to check 
the invoices of 24 typical retail grocery 
houses each month, at the same time 
taking an inventory of the goods in 
the store rooms. A total of 160 prod- 
ucts were selected under ten classifi- 
cations. These are products generally 
advertised nationally. 

The checking of 24 stores, from 
small to large, gives approximately 4 
6% cross-section of the whole. The 
publication gives cash compensation to 
each store each month to pay it for 
the trouble caused. While all specific 
information on sales is held as confi- 
dential by the Post-Tribune, any find- 
ings of value to the grocers as 4 
whole, at the discretion of Mr. Hu>- 
bard, may be revealed at meetings of 
the grocers. 

Some surprising data have come out 
of the check-ups. Tucked away © 
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- THEY KEEP TALKING 
ABOUT TRANSITADS 
CIRCULATION 
INCREASES 


WELL TELL EM 


AGAIN THAT 
TRANSITADS 
ARS" 


ALL TIMES FOR LOW COST SOLID COVERAGE OF © 
URBAN CENTERS WITH EVERY DAY ADVERTISING! 


NO. 1 OUT-OF-THE-HOME 
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You alert agencies and advertisers are naturally pay- 
ing more attention to TRANSITADS today, because of 
the tremendous circulation increases from month to 
month in every TRANSITADS city. It is a fact that 
TRANSITADS are more of a buy right now, simply be- 
cause rates cannot keep pace with zooming fare-box 
figures. July, 1942 transit traffic was up 40.2% over 
1941; August,up 40.9%; and the trend is toward greater 
increases. Rates have not advanced proportionately! 


But the important things to remember are: That in 
any year TRANSITADS reach nearly all the buyers 
in any city more often with color advertising. That 
thirty advertising days a month cost less is TRANSIT- 


Today's 


ADS than intermittent use of other media. That 
TRANSITADS are the one mass medium that most 
advertisers can afford to use on a daily basis. That 
undeveloped sales in city markets are waiting for 
advertisers who cultivate them with the medium that 
offers continuous solid coverage at a cost within the 
budget. A TRANSITADS program started now will pay 
out every year from now on because these conditions 
always have existed and will continue to exist as long 
as public transit is a feature of urban economy. 


Now is the time to start the program. City populations 
are on the upgrade. There is a corresponding increase 
in employment. Payrolls are larger. TRANSITADS circu- 
lation is nearing all-time highs. Get the complete story 
on this splendid opportunity in America’s leading cities 
and markets from your National TRANSITADS man now. 


Medium 


CH'CAGO—400 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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Nov.* Dec. Jan. 


Item Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Kitchen Klen’zr 1 1 1 
Climalene ..... 4 3 4 
Old Dutch .... 2 4 2 
Bon Ami ...... 6 5 5 
BabO ....... 5 6 6 
Sunbrite ...... 3 2 2 
20 Mule Team . 7 7 7 
Gold Dust .... s 8 8 


Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
Mar. Apr. May June July 


l 1 1 1 l 
4 4 2 2 2 
2 2 3 3 3 
5 5 5 4 4 
6 6 4 5 5 
3 3 6 6 6 
8 7 8 8 7 
7 8 7 7 8 


*Store checks are made every month, between the 10th and 20th, so there are 


approximately 15 days of each month covered by the inventory. 
the designation, Nov.-Dec., Dec.-Jan., etc. 


This accounts for 


the storerooms of the grocery stores, 
for example, is one breakfast food in 
sufficient quantity, at the present rate 
of sales, to last for 79 months or more 
then six and a half years. It’s the re- 
sult of the stores being loaded through 
a special deal. 

A nationally advertised bath soap 
is stored in basements in sufficient 
quantity to last for 72 months, or six 
years, at the current rate of movement. 
One prepared flour won't have to be 
re-stocked for 27 months; a _ well- 
known guest soap for 24 months; a 
breakfast food for 32 months and an- 
other for 13 months; a cleanser for 
34 months and another for 14 months; 
one widely known laundry soap, for 
20 months; a canned shortening, 12 
months. 

At the other extreme, 53 products 
were stocked so meagerly that at the 
current rate of sale the stocks were 
sufficient to last only one month or 
less. Retailers as a rule blame “‘deals’’ 
for overstocking. Often they are left 
with no local sales campaign or ad- 
vertising to assist them in moving the 
stuff. As it deteriorates in value they 
offer it at cut-rate sales. With un- 
pleasant memories, they are slow to 
re-stock. 

In laying out the survey, the Post- 
Tribune had the assistance of the Ross 
Federal Research Corp. and the mer- 
chandise inventory staff of the New 
York World-Telegram device was 
given also by executives of advertising 
agencies. 

The grocery items checked come 
under the following heads: Cold ce- 
reals, hot cereals, packaged laundry 
soaps, bar laundry soaps, toilet soaps, 


cleaning and scouring compounds, cof- 
fee, flour (all purpose), flour (pre- 
pared), shortenings, canned spice 
luncheon meats. 

Starting with the 24 cooperating 
stores, the Post-Tribune, by checking 
the size of other stores, counting the 
number of clerks employed, and check- 
ing the delivery service as best it 
could, extended its estimates. It then 
asked each store to reveal its volume 
of business. Eighty percent gave the 
figures. With its experience, based on 
a study started more than a year ago, 
Mr. Hubbard felt that the publication 
had a very “close picture” of the real 
turn-over. 

The specific figures are accumulated 
on the basis of a monthly average and 
the report is made monthly. Manu- 
facturers, if they desire, may learn 
how their products and those of their 
competitors are moving. The writer, 
for his own information, checked the 
report on the eight fastest moving 
cleansers, reducing the sales to the 
terms of a horse race as, start, half, 
and finish. See the chart above for 
their ranks. 

In checking individual stores as to 
the number of units of the item in 
stock as against the current rate of 
sales of the item, the Post-Tribune re- 
vealed some truly fantastic figures. See 
the chart below for examples. 

Those, of course, are the ‘‘bad’”’ ex- 
amples. A happier one: A store is 
selling 101 11-oz. packages of Kel- 
loge’s Corn Flakes with only 48 pack- 
ages in reserve. In numerous instances 
only a few days stock was on hand, es- 
pecially among the fast movers. 

The Post-Tribune’s survey also gives 


One store Supply on 

Max. stock Movement hand to 

Item units units last, months 
A cleanser >) 18 79 
Re ices , . 870. 3 290 
A pomene flour —  seperrrre y, 254 
A breakfast food ............ 79......-c00e- aude Forever 
re DAG biianecneud OE ncexnsreaves 17 
A canned luncheon meat ...... Sere | 49 
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another important check of value to 
advertisers. This is the number of 
stores out of the typical 24 checked 
that carry the manufacturer's item. 
Here are some comparative findings: 


No. stores 

Item stocking 
A cleanser ........ “tia ae 
Another cleanser .... yas acon 5 
eee grep ath wares 20 
Another s0ap ........:- ples 5 
A prepared flour ........ tees 23 
Another prepared flour ..... enn =F 
A cold breakfast food ...... ema ae 
Another cold breakfast food ...... 3 
CD eae siglene: a cs. 2S 
Another hot cereal ......... : 1 
A laundry soap ....... Lsemceingud se, Oe 
] 


Another laundry soap ...... 


In other words, it boils down to the 
fact that some merchandisers are doing 
an outstanding job in getting distribu- 
tion in the Gary area while others are 
doing little or nothing; some have ag- 
gressive sales and promotion in the 
area while others are asleep. 

The 424 stores of which the 24 
store check is presumed to give a rea- 
sonably accurate cross-section are classi- 
fied as follows: Independents, 312; 
voluntary chains, 41; corporative 
chains, 21; delicatessens, 50. 


Research Proves the Point 


The picture in Gary is changing 
swiftly which, probably, increases the 
value of a month-by-month study of 
its merchandising habits and power. 
How fast the picture is changing 
might be judged by these facts: 

New plants and those being ex- 
panded will require an estimated 10,- 
000 more workers by the end of the 
year. A large proportion of these will 
be women, maybe 6,000 to 7,000. It 
is expected that the draft will take 
6,000 men workers by June 1 next. 
Women now employed in the mills, 
ordnance plants, retail stores and pro- 
fessional offices, about 9,000. Women 
are being trained for specific jobs in 
the steel mills and estimates now indi- 
cate that 4,100 of them can find jobs 
formerly filled by men. 

Mr. Hubbard reports that the check- 
ups his department has made have 
been used to produce various types of 
advertising for the Post-Tribune other 
than foods. Among the classifications 
are advertising for beer, railroads, and 
institutional. The reports are avail- 
able to agencies and advertisers. 

“We've used our merchandise in- 
ventory system in a number of cases.” 
Mr. Hubbard remarked, ‘‘to prove that 
the Gary market is a lot bigger than 
the wholesale sales of Gary whole- 
salers. We've opened the eyes o! 4 
number of sales managers by showing 
them their sales and the ranking of 
their products in this area.” 
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Wartime Advertising 


Aids Nation, Sponsors 
(Continued from page 26) 


magazine series for five of its bond 
whiskies together, in addition to sep- 
arate brand advertising for these and 
other products. Fleischmann begins 
four liquor campaigns. Schenley in- 
troduces new whiskies and new names 
and formula for established brands. 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa., 
and Maryland Springs Distillery, 
Havre de Grace, Md., are among 
companies in this industry currently 
appointing agencies and planning 
campaigns. 

With 500,000,000 gallons of whis- 
key in stock, America won't go dry 
for five years—unless the prohibition- 
ists prevail. 

To meet the prohibitionist efforts, 
two large liquor groups—Allied Liq- 
uor Industries and Conference of Al- 
coholic Beverage Industries—are start- 
ing to advertise. CABI will spend 
$101,000 in a test campaign in news- 


_ papers of seven southern states in the 


next six months. 

Wine advertisers, if anything, are 
more active than usual. California's 
Wine Advisory Board is using 275 
newspapers and several magazines this 
Fall. Schenley starts a network pro- 
gram featuring Jack Pearl for Cresta 
Blanca wines. McKesson & Robbins 
starts to promote Santa Alicia wines 
and Canada Dry, I. V. C. wines. 
Larger campaigns have been launched, 
among others, by Petri, San Francisco, 
Urbana, Hammondsport, N. Y., and 
Engels & Krudwig, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Cigarettes Continue Active 


With sales expected to total 230,- 
000,000,000 units in 1942, cigarette 
competition continues active. From a 
campaign based on Reader’s Digest 
findings, Old Gold has doubled its 
annual sales rate, to more than 12 bil- 
lion units. Philip Morris, meanwhile, 
rises to the 25 billion level. Camel, 
Lucky Strike and Chesterfield continue 
campaigns in several media. The 
newspapers this year lost a lot of 
Chesterfield and Camel linage, but 
this has been met, in part, by sched- 
ules on Old Gold, Philip Morris, 
Dunhill and others. . . . Camel, Lucky 
Strike and Chesterfield all have gone 
full network with their programs on 
NBC and CBS. Pall Mall presents 
Gracie Fields in a Blue Network show. 
.. . Stephano Bros. introduces a new 
Ranicses cigarette, and Axton-Fisher, 
in addition to modernizing Spud, 
launches All American and Lord Lon- 
don brands. Brown & Williamson 
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continues efforts for Avalon, Raleigh 
and Wings. 


Cigar sales are climbing. . . . Sev- 
eral pipe makers began larger maga- 
zine campaigns this Fall. . . . Smok- 


ing tobacco brands are active. Mail 
Pouch begins its first network pro- 
gram and Model starts to supplement 
radio with newspapers. 

The rubber, metal, textile and other 
shortages have stimulated the ingenu- 
ity of many consumer product manu- 
facturers. . . . Men’s socks, sweaters 
and shirts soon will be made of skim- 
med milk, and bark from California 
redwood trees may provide hats... . 
National Dairy started a magazine 
campaign this Fall for Aralac, a milk 
fabric, for children’s winter clothes. 

Several “foundation” concerns 
launch campaigns to show that women 
can be kept in line with less rubber, 
and Paris starts to promote suspenders 
with ‘‘non-elastic front.” Sim- 
mons, which formerly boasted of the 
“837 separate innersprings” in_ its 
Beautyrest mattresses, introduces for 
the duration the White Knight, made 
primarily of cotton, ‘‘without an 
ounce of critical war material.” 

Although the war has stopped home 
building, except for essential war 
housing, some repair and maintenance 


campaigns continue. Paint and lino- 
leum, for example, are still available. 
To meet the “heating situation,” the 
insulation people apparently are in- 
creasing their advertising. National 
Mineral Wool Association ran its first 
newspaper advertisement in August. 
Anthracite Industries, Inc., resumes 
advertising, after a lapse of a couple 
of years and Blue Coal, among others, 
expands its efforts. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas starts a magazine series on 
air filters for furnaces. 

The messages change. Advertisers 
this year have used many million dol- 
lars’ worth of space and time to pro- 
mote War Bonds, recruiting, collec- 
tion of scrap and conservation of 
many things. 

The advertisers change. Some com- 
panies forgotten already, because they 
have not kept their reputations alive 
in these rapidly-changing _ times. 
Others have stepped forward to make 
a place for themselves in the public 
consciousness and good will. 

Habits and conditions change. 
From a land of plenty America has 
become a land of scarcity, in many 
of the things by which we judged 
our standards of living. 

Advertising has proved it can help 
America meet these new situations. 


Metropolitan Moments . . 
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“He says it’s worth the trip f 


rom Mars to 
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sip a Manhattan made with Calvert Reserve” 


Yes, among the Seven Modern Wonders of this world, Calvert Reserve rates well up 
top. For this extra-quality whiskey has a subtle way of blending with—rather than 
overpowering—the other ingredients in mixed drinks. And its elusive “soft” flavor 
stirs the most critical palate to praise. Next time you order Manhattans, speak up 
for Calvert Reserve ...“the choicest you can drink or serve”. 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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Sales Menagiméntt 


High-Spot Cities 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research and 
Statistical Department has maintained 
for several years a running chart on 
the business progress of nearly 200 


large cities. The ones shown in the 
following columns are those where, 
for the 12-month period ending 60 
days ahead, retail sales should show 
the greatest increases. 

Two index figures are given under 
“Retail Sales Index,’ and one volume 
figure. Under ‘Rate of Change’ we 
first show the “City Index.” A figure 
of 126.0, for example, means that re- 
tail sales in this city for the 12-month 
period ending on the designated date 
will show a probable increase of 26% 
over the similar 12-month period end- 
ing a year previously . . . the second 
column, “City National Index’’ relates 
that city change to the probable na- 
tional change for the same period. A 
city may have a sizeable gain over its 
own past but the rate of gain may be 
less than that of the nation. All fig- 
ures in the second column above 100 
indicate cities whose gains are greater 
than that of the U. S. A. 


Suggested uses for this index: 


The third column, called ‘Volume 
of Change,” gives the dollar and cents 
gain in retail sales for the same period 
as is used in the index columns. 

Readers who wish to determine the 
total volume of retail sales for the 12 
months ending on the designated date 
of the year preceding (1941) should 
use this formula: 


Gain in-millions Total 
————————=——- XX 100 = retail sales 
Percentage gain volume 


To secure probable volume for 12 
months ending this year, add gain in 
millions to quotient secured from 
above formula. 

Example: City index of 126, and 
gain of $52 millions; $52,000,000 
divided by 26 and multiplied by 100 
equals $200,000,000, which is total 
volume for period ending same date 
last year. Add $52,000,000 and you 
get volume of $252,000,000, as ex- 
pected total for 12 months ending 60 
days hence. 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives 


in spot cities. (b) A guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising 
sales quotas. (d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their 
alibis. (e) Checking actual performance against potentials. 


Retail Sales 


On this, and the following pages, are given SALES 
estimates of retail sales for the calendar year 1942. 


Estimates—12 


Months Ending December 31 


MANAGEMENT'S preliminary 
These will undoubtedly be 


substantially the same city figures as will appear in the 1943 Survey of Buying 
Power but, of course, there will be revisions because no forward estimate can be 
as exact as one made after all of the facts are out. 

Apparently the nation will have retail sales this year of $59.67 billions as 
against $54.29 in 1941—this, despite an almost complete shutting off of auto- 


mobiles and many appliances. 


The gain over last year which, in the Spring was 


running well above 20%, will be about 10.5% by the end of the year. 


As a special service this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publica- 
tion, a mimeographed list giving estimates of 12-months Retail Sales volumes 


and percentages for approximately 200 cities. 
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The price is $1.00 per year. 


All cities in this table should show 
a gain in retail sales for the year e: 
ing December 31. 

Three primary points should be kept 
in mind in studying these tables: 

1. How does the city stand in rela- 
tion to its last year figure? If the 
“City Index’’ is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 

2. How does the city stand in rela- 
tion to the nation? If the “City. 
National Index” is above 100 it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the nation as a 
whole. 

3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of sales. 
In the tables readers will find many 
medium-sized cities with big percent- 
age gains but small dollar gains, many 
big cities with small percentage gains 
but big dollar gains. 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with — gains 
equaling or exceeding the national gain. 

San Diego, Cal., Portland, Me., and 
Mobile, Ala., continue to lead the ma- 
jor cities of the country in city nation- 
al indices. The most outstanding jump 
of the month is Colorado Springs, 
Colo., where unprecedented activity 
shoots it well up. The other 11 lead- 
ing cities are: Augusta, Ga., 123.0; 
Long Beach, Cal., 120.2; Wichita, 
Kan., 118.9; Portsmouth, Va., 117.2 
Seattle, Wash., 117.0; Sheboygan, 
Wis., 117.0; Passaic, N. J., 115.1; 
Tacoma, Wash., 114.9; Oakland, Cal., 
114.3; Sioux Falls, S. D., 114.1 and 
New Britain, Conn., 112.1. 


Rerait SALES 
(12 months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, compared with 
December 31, 1941) 


Rate of Volume of 


” 


Change Change 
City- Gain 

City National in 

Index Index Millions 
U.S. A. 110.5 100.0 $5,562.00 
Alabama 
% Mobile ..... 150.0 135.7 25.20 
% Birmingham . 123.0 111.3 34.75 
% Montgomery . 113.4 102.6 5.45 
Arizona 
% Phoenix . 119.8 108.4 11.75 
% Tucson ..... 115.1 104.2 4.65 
Arkansas 
% Fort Smith .. 122.7. 111.0 4.75 
¥% Little Rock . 113.5 102.7 7.05 
California 
% San Diego .. 155.0 140.3 82.50 
¥%& Long Beach . 132.8 120.2 36.25 
% Oakland . 126.3 114.3 62.35 
% Stockton . 115.4 104.4 7 35 
% Berkeley . 113.2 102.4 6.85 
% Los Angeles . 112.5 101.8 421.29 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


LOOK 


HOW 


True 
Story 


CONCENTRATES 
YOUR 
ADVERTISING 


These 2 TRUE STORY “Exclusives” 


do this for YOU! 


I. Reaches More Wa age Earners Than Any Other Magazine 


Published. 


2. Follows the Payrolls with the Largest Newsstand Propor- 


tion of Any Major Magazine. 


ONTH by month, Sales 
Management’s High- Spot 
Cities show you where America’s 
buying power is greatest...help 
you place your selling and pro- 
motion efforts where they will do 
the most good. 

But—your magazine advertis- 
ing must be planned weeks in ad- 
vance, and new “‘high-spot”’ cities 
CAN’T WAIT! Think what an ad- 
vantage to have your magazine 
advertising dovetail with shifting 
markets—automatically. 

Using True Story is one sure 
way to get extra advertising cov- 
erage when sales in hot markets 
take unexpected leaps. For True 
Story is the only big magazine 
edited for Wage Earners—the 
families who make “‘high-spot”’ 
cities high. And True Story fol- 
lows the payrolls with the largest 
percent of newsstand circulation 
of any major magazine. Every 
month we move True Story and 
your ads from slow to fast retail 
areas. 

These exclusive True Story ad- 
vantages, and 4 more, can help 
you make more sales in 1943! 


BLACK LINE shows the rise and fall of 
retail sales—1942 against 1941. 
GREEN LINE shows the fluctuation of 
True Story's circulation for the same 
month, 1942 against 1941. 

1941 equals 100 


OTHER TRUE STORY 


1 


2 


3 


4 


“EXCLUSIVES”! 


HIGHEST AD READERSHIP 
—more advertisement 
readers per dollar than 
any other magazine. 


HIGHEST FAMILY PASS- 
ON—two major surveys 
put True Story ahead of 
any magazine— weekly or 
monthly. 


ONLY NON-DUPLICATED 
AUDIENCE—4 out of 5 
True Story readers read 
no other “service” monthly. 


READ MOST THOROUGH- 
LY—the average True 
Story story is read by 
70.3% of the people who 
buy the magazine. 


October Issue 
Newsstand Circulation 


1/2 MILLION 


OVER 1941 


2,000,000 per 
issue Guaranteed 


Here are Sales Management's retail sales 
figures* for the leading city in each state 
for the latest comparable month. Look how 
closely True Story’s newsstand circulation 
for this month follows retail sales, 


* August, 1942 (the latest comparable month) 


~« 


Birmingham 
Little Rock 

Los Angeles 
Hartford 
Wilmington 
Indianapolis 
Des Moines 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
Portland 
Baltimore 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
Billings 
Manchester 
Albuquerque 
New York 
Winston-Salem 
Cleveland 
Oklahoma City 
Philadelphia 
Providence 
Columbia 
Sioux Falls 
Salt Lake City 
Burlington 
Richmond 
Charleston 
Milwaukee 
Cheyenne 


Omaha 


| best buy! 


of every dollar spent to win the war! 


True Story 


Edited for Wage Earners—the families who oar 69¢ 
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Retain SALes 
(12 months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, compared with 
December 31, 1941) 


Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 


City- Gain 
City National in 
Index Index Millions 


California (Cont'd. ) 


% San Jose ... 112.3 101.6 7.10 
%& Fresno ..... 111.2 100.6 7.70 
% San Francisco 110.9 100.4 50.15 
Pasadena ... 105.5 95.5 3.65 
Sacramento . 104.1 94.2 4.70 
San Bernar- 
Gee cance 103.8 93.9 1.30 
Santa Barbara 102.6 92.8 65 


Colorado 


*% Colorado 


Springs .. 140.0 126.7 9.45 
% Denver ..... 113.0 102.3 27.65 
Pueblo ..... 104.6 94.7 1.20 


Connecticut 


% New Britain . 123.9 112.1 9.85 
%® Hartford ... 123.7 111.9 38.40 
%& New Haven . 116.3 105.2 19.25 
%& Waterbury .. 115.6 104.6 10.15 
%& Bridgeport .. 115.1 104.2 15.80 

Stamford ... 109.0 98.6 3.75 
Delaware 

Wilmington . 106.2 96.1 5.65 


District of Columbia 
% Washington . 120.4 109.0 117.30 


Florida 

% Tampa ..... 112.0 101.4 8.40 
Jacksonville . 103.7 93.8 3.60 
Miami ..... 102.5 92.8 3.40 

Georgia 

®& Augusta .... 135.9 123.0 12.90 

% Macon ..... 120.2 108.8 8.20 

w® Albany ..... 117.9 106.7 2.65 

%& Savannah ... 113.8 103.0 6.45 

% Atlanta ..... 112.6 101.9 30.30 

%& Columbus ... 111.6 101.0 4.65 

Hawaii 

%& Honolulu ... 114.8 103.9 25.15 

Idaho 

* Boise . 113.0 102.3 3.60 

Illinois 

¥% East St. Louis 123.4 111.7 8.40 

¥%& Rockford ... 121.3 109.8 13.95 


Illinois (Cont'd. ) 


%& Moline-Rock 
Island- 
E. Moline 
* Chicago 
% Peoria ...... 


Indiana 


% Indianapolis 
%& Fort Wayne . 
% Terre Haute . 


8 eee 
Evansville 


South Bend . 


lowa 


% Sioux City .. 

%& Cedar Rapids 

% Des Moines . 
Davenport 


Kansas 


% Wichita ... 
*% Kansas City 
Topeka 


Kentucky 


% Louisville ... 
Lexington ... 


Louisiana 


% New Orleans 
% Shreveport 


Maine 


* Portland 
Bangor ..... 


Maryland 


% Baltimore ... 
Cumberland 


Massachusetts 


%& Worcester ... 
% Springfield 
%& Holyoke ... 
% Fall River .. 
Lowell ..... 
Boston ..... 
New Bedford 


Michigan 


% Battle Creek . 
% Jackson ..... 
% Lansing 
% Bay City .... 
% Detroit ..... 
Kalamazoo .. 
Grand Rapids 
Saginaw 
ae 


Minnesota 
% Minneapolis 


114.4 


- SE 


111.3 


» S08 


116.7 
113.4 
110.9 
109.7 
107.2 


120.8 
115.8 
112.4 
106.3 


131.4 


. 114.7 
- 108.4 


118.3 
107.9 


115.2 


. 114.6 


- 8524 


108.6 


113.3 
109.3 


115.8 


. 114.9 
. 113.6 


112.6 
107.3 
106.7 
106.4 


116.0 
115.2 


« S433 


111.8 
111.7 
109.8 
107.1 


. 105.9 


103.4 


115.8 


103.5 
101.1 
100.7 


106.0 
105.6 
102.6 
100.4 
99.3 
97.0 


109.3 
104.8 
101.7 

96.2 


118.9 
103.8 
98.1 


107.1 
97.6 


104.2 
103.7 


138.1 
98.3 


102.5 
98.9 


104.8 
104.0 
102.8 
101.9 
97.1 
96.6 
96.3 


105.0 
104.3 
102.5 
101.2 
101.1 
99.3 
96.9 
95.8 
93.6 


104.8 


7.20 
27.55 
9.40 


nN 


43.35 
12.90 
5.95 
6.75 
6.15 
5.15 


10.45 
7.00 
12.05 
2.70 


24.10 
6.65 
3.00 


35.70 
3.15 


30.55 
8.35 


30.75 
2.30 


77.65 
2.85 


19.75 
15.95 
4.10 
7.10 
3.45 
41.20 
3.65 


5.80 
6.35 
8.80 
3.70 
123.45 
5.05 
8.25 
3.00 
3.60 


49.85 


WHAT IS AMERICA'S STRONGEST RURAL 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM? 


Farm Journal 


OVERWHELMINGLY AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE... 2,600,000 
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Minnesota (Cont’d.) 


%& St. Paul .... 113.5 
% Duluth ..... 112.8 
Mississippi 

% Jackson ..... 117.7 
Missouri 


% St. Joseph .. 115.8 
% St. Louis ... 114.9 
%& Kansas City . 111.7 


¥% Springfield .. 110.7 
Montana 
Billings .... 109.5 
Nebraska 
% Omaha ..... 118.5 
Lincoln ..... 102.4 
Nevada 
Reno ....... 108.7 


New Hampshire 
%& Manchester .. 112.5 


New Jersey 


We Passaic ..... 127.2 
%& Camden .... 115.3 
%& Newark .... 110.7 
Trenton .... 108.7 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken- 


Paterson .. 107.9 


New Mexico 


% Albuquerque . 111.4 
New York 
x% Elmira ..... 123.3 


%& Niagara Falls 121.1 


%& Schenectady . 115.4 
a a 114.9 
% Jamestown .. 113.6 
% Buffalo ..... 111.7 
% Syracuse .... 111.6 
% Rochester ... 111.2 


% Binghamton . 110.8 
New York .. 105.5 


North Carolina 


% Durham .... 117.1 
% Winston-Salem 113.6 
% Asheville ... 113.5 
% Charlotte ... 112.3 
% Greensboro . 111.4 

Raleigh .... 110.5 


North Dakota 


%& Fargo ...... 112.4 
Grand Forks 109.1 
Ohio 
*% Akron ..... 119.3 
*% Cincinnati .. 117.8 
% Toledo ..... 115.0 
% Dayton ..... 114.6 
% Cleveland ... 113.8 
% Youngstown . 113.3 
% Canton ..... 112.5 
% Columbus .. 112.0 
% Springfield .. 111.0 
Zanesville .. 108.6 


Steubenville . 104.4 


102.7 
102.1 


106.5 


104.8 
104.0 
101.1 
100.2 


99.1 


107.2 
92.7 


98.4 


101.8 


115.1 
104.3 
100.2 

98.4 


97.6 


100.8 


111.6 
109.6 
104.4 
104.0 
102.8 
101.1 
101.0 
100.7 
100.3 

95.5 

95.3 

92.1 


106.0 
102.8 
102.7 
101.6 
100.8 
100.0 


101.7 
98.7 


108.0 
106.6 
104.1 
103.7 
103.0 
192.5 
101.8 
101.4 
100.5 

98.3 

94.5 


90 


3.70 
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RETAIL SALES 
(12 months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, compared with 
December 31, 1941) 


Vermont 


Burlington 
Virginia 
% Portsmouth 
* Norfolk 
% Richmond 
Lynchburg 
Roanoke 


Newport 
News 


Washington 


¥%& Seattle ...... 
%& Tacoma ..... 
Spokane 


109.9 


99.5 


West Virginia 


% Charleston 
Huntington 


Wheeling . 


Wisconsin 


% Sheboygan 
% Superior 

% Milwaukee 
% Manitowoc 


% Green Bay .. 
La Crosse ... 


Wyoming 


Cheyenne 


» 2929 
« 107.2 
ee 1020 


129.3 
123.3 


- 117.0 


115.0 
112.5 
108.0 


110.0 


101.8 
97.0 
92.3 


117.0 
110.0 
105.9 
104.1 
101.8 

97.7 


99.5 


7.45 


1.90 


Rate oj Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 
City National in 
Index Index Millions 
Oklahoma 
ee 117.9 106.7 14.95 
¥% Oklahoma City 112.2 101.5 12.80 
Oregon 
* Portland 121.7. 110.1 54.30 
w Salem ...... 118.2 107.0 5.00 
Pennsylvania 
* oS ere 118.0 107.1 7.70 
oe 117.3 106.2 12.25 
* Johnstown 113.4 102.6 6.80 
% Harrisburg 112.8 102.1 8.25 
% Philadelphia . 112.5 101.8 132.50 
% Williamsport 112.0 101.4 3.70 
% Pittsburgh ... 111.0 100.5 55.00 
Lancaster 110.5 100.0 4.85 
Scranton .... 109.1 98.7 6.40 
Allentown 108.9 98.6 5.65 
Wilkes-Barre 108.4 98.1 4.35 
Altoona 103.1 93.3 1.40 
Reading 102.3 92.5 1.60 
Rhode Island 
*% Providence .. 120.2 108.8 38.00 
South Carolina 
* Greenville 123.1 111.4 8.75 
*% Charleston .. 118.4 107.2 8.30 
Columbia 107.9 97.6 3.85 
Spartanburg . 107.5 97.3 2.20 
South Dakota 
% Sioux Falls .. 126.1 114.1 8.70 
Tennessee 
* Memphis 123.3 111.6 46.70 
* Chattanooga 120.3 108.9 14.95 
* Nashville 114.0 103.2 14.85 
%® Knoxville ... 112.4 101.7 8.50 
Texas 
* Fort Worth . 121.3 109.8 24.55 
® Wichita Falls 120.0 108.6 6.05 
% Dallas ...... 119.1 107.8 43.00 
% Waco ...... 118.7 107.4 5.70 
¥* Houston 118.6 107.3 46.60 
% Beaumont ... 113.3 102.5 5.25 
%& San Antonio . 112.4 101.7 16.20 
% Austin ..... 112.3 101.6 5.35 
Galveston - 107.3 97.1 2.05 
El Paso 105.0 95.0 2.95 
Utah 
%& Salt Lake City 115.6 104.6 15.05 
Ww Ogden ..... 114.7 103.8 4.05 
\_ HAPPY LANDING place 
. is) for a pep-restoring rest on an 
~ _ inner-spring mattress in a noise- 


proofed, comfortable room... then 
@ satisfying meal, and a fresh start 


5TH in U. S. 


EFFECTIVE BUYING 
POWER PER FAMILY 


Sales Management High Spot Cities, issue of October 10, 
1942, places Akron’s effective income per family at $4,415.00. 
This is the highest figure of any city in the middle west, and 
the FIFTH highest of all cities in the United States. 


Akron’s city effective buying income for the 12 months 
a gain of 


ending September 30, 1942 is $307,349,000... 


$65,000,000 over the same period in 1941. 


Effective buying income for the Akron Trading Area for the 
12 months ending September 30, 1942 is $404,417,000 . .. an 


increase of 97.67% over the same period in 1938. 


Latest city figures for Akron show a population of 278,903 
with new increases reported daily. 


Employment and payrolls now stand at a new all-time high, 
making Akron a market worthy of first consideration when 
planning your sales promotions. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


You can reach all of Akron’s ready- 
to-buy families, at one low cost, by 
taking advantage of the complete 
coverage offered by the 


Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta 


ih j , wore [autor Louis 
Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 
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Designing 
to Sell 


There’s a boom in games today. 


Wartime _re- 


strictions on gasoline and tires are causing the re- 

vival of old favorites such as checkers, dominos and 

chess, in addition to the creation of a whole new 
series of wartime games. 


1. Whirling Words: A new game that makes the selection 

of words exciting; a scoring game that any number of per- 

sons can play. Substantially built, all wood construction. 

Packed in colorful carton with top-label mounted inside the 
cover to serve as a handy display. 


2. From Tin to Paperboard: The traditional small water 
color set has joined the march of conservation of essential ma- 
terials. The new box adopted by Art Crayon Co. utilizes an 
especially clever opening and closing device. A slight pull 
and the box is opened—a little pressure, and it is closed and 


locked. 


3. Wartime World: Rand McNally & Co. introduce a Vic- 
tory model world globe which is made entirely without the 
use of metal or any essential material. The globe is supplied 
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with a completely indexed ball. a wood axis rod, a wood sepa- 
rator and a wood base. 


4. Mystery Record: Here’s a race of fun and fury — ihis 

phonograph record has a horse-race recording on one side, # 

motorboat-race on the reverse, with full sound effects. No 

matter how often you play the record, the winners are rarely 

what you hope for. Complete with odd charts and betting 
board. From Home Game Equipment Co. 


5. Spot-A-Plane: The firm of Koodin-Lapow Associates, ‘”- 
dustrial designers, turns a portion of its facilities to the crea 
tion of war-minded games which combine amusement with 
educational value. While playing Spot-A-Plane, the parti! 
pant learns the general appearance and characteristics of +)¢ 
planes of the United Nations and of the Axis. 


SALES MANAGEME™% 1! 


yale 


To SELL Detroit tomorrow, 


U.S. WAR BON 


©, the roaring assembly lines of Detroit. men 


and women are pouring out the war materials 
that will help save America today. 

In front of Detroit’s war bond windows, these 
same men and women are pouring out the savings 
that will help rebuild America tomorrow. Indica- 
tive of this spirit is the fact that the National Bank- 
Detroit has sold more bonds than any other in 
America and that Detroit News carriers have sold 
more stamps than any other carrier organization 
in America. 

Yes, the workers of Detroit are “all-out” in 
this war... . backing their sweat and skill with 
their hard-earned cash . . . offering a vital, re- 
sponsive market now .. . building a terrific back- 
log of purchasing power for the future. 

. To sell Detroit tomorrow, tell Detroit today 
— in the advertising columns of one of America’s 
outstanding newspapers — THE NEWs. 


ee 
“4 


TELL 


When you use The News, your message to busy 
Detroit is read in the quiet of the Detroiter’s 
home ... for The News today — with its circula- 
tion at an all-time high — goes into 63.8% of 
all homes in Detroit taking any newspaper regu- 
larly! Fact is, you will join the best advertising 
company because The News is second in America 


in advertising volume. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Weekday Circulation 380,495 


and operators of Radio Stations WW and W-15-D-FM . 


New York: t. 


Sunday Circulation 459,479 


A. KLEIN. Ine. ~ Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
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signing 


I. Plastic Tube: 2,200,000 pounds of tin march off to war, thanks to the develop. 

ment of a new collapsible tube, made of Lumarith, a Celanese plastic. The tube, 

manufactured by the Celluplastic Corp., looks the same and squeezes the same as a 
metal tube. It is tougher than tin and more resilient. 


2. Counter Display: Protection for the production worker is emphasized in the 
new counter display adopted by Oneida Paper Products, Inc., for its package of 
Flav-O-Fresh sandwich bags. Display container by Robert Gair Co., Ine. 


3. New Package: Lipton Tea appears on the market in brand new red and yellow 

packages, made entirely of non-priority materials. The color combination is tradi- 

‘ional with the company, but the heightened tones and the improved typography 
create a totally different effect. 


4. Old and New: D. B. Scully Syrup Co. converts to glass and improves on its 

old tin containers. Glass containers are easily opened by turning the cap, whereas the 

can required a pry-off tool: pouring from the jug or bottle is an easier and cleaner 
operation. Glass containers by Anchor Hocking Glass Co. 


5. Bag-in-Box: Martinson’s Coffee, long identified with the vacuum can, switches 
to a paper bag, lined with “Lamofilm.” The bag is heat sealed and packed in a 
cardboard box, imprinted to resemble the can for display purposes. 
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Show your produet in the 


Pus 30 YEARS, Reis’ Little Conductor 
told subway passengers to change to Reis Underwear. 
When Reis changed media for a time, many New York 
dealers said they missed the little conductor and won- 
dered when they would see him again. 

In fact, 13 of 18 dealers, after a 3 years’ lapse in car 
card advertising, of their own volition correctly quoted 
the wording of the campaign theme. Let Reis finish the 
story: 


“We came back into the medium recently in a bigger 
way than ever before and proved to ourselves again 
that subway advertising creates good will and sells 
merchandise.” 

The episode demonstrates the remembrance power 
of subway advertising, built up through daily repeated 
reading by the overwhelming majority of New Yorkers 
who ride the subways. 

May we tell you of some experiences as interesting as 
those of Reis? 


Say it fast? Say it often? 
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ONLY SUBWAYS 
GIVE ALL SIX: 


MAXIMUM COVERAGE —nine out of 
ten adult New Yorkers rode the 
subways in a typical month—even 
before gas rationing. 


DAILY REPETITION—the average rider 
takes more than 26 trips a month. 


PROLONGED EXPOSURE—average 
trip exceeds 23 minutes. 

PACKAGE IDENTIFICATION —in full 
color. 


POINT-OF-SALE INFLUENCE — stores 
are concentrated on subway routes. 


ECONOMY — Cost in cars, 4.6c per 
thousand circulation; in stations, 
1.9¢ per thousand. 


Media & Agency News 


Agencies 


A motor car conservation campaign, de- 
veloped by Campbell-Ewald Co. of New 
York, Arthur Kudner, Inc., and Lennen & 
Mitchell, for the Advertising Council, is 
now being placed before automobile, oil, 
rubber and other industries and may be 
underwritten by them to the extent of $12,- 
000,000 a year. The campaign, it is said, 
has the blessing of the Office of Defense 
Transportation and other governmental 
agencies. It is intended to keep the ma- 
tion's present cars running for the dura- 
tion 

* * & 


With “multiplying requests from Gov- 
ernment departments for advertising aid,” 
Advertising Council adds four advertiser 
and four agency executives to its board 
of directors: William Howard, R. H. Macy 
& Co., Stuart Peabody, Borden Co., Ver- 
non Beatty, Swift & Co., Carleton Healy, 
Hiram Walker, Inc. Allen L. Billingsley, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Thomas D’A. Bro- 
phy, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Richard Compton, 
Compton Advertising, Inc., and William 
Reydel, Newell-Emmett Co 


George A. Huhn 
moves up to 
vice - presidency 
at Ruthrauff & 


Ryan 


And 
Wood 
same at R. & R. 


Luther H. 


does the 


Luther H. Wood, 
15 years account executives 
with Ruthrauff & Ryan, have been elected 


George A. Huhn and 


for more than 
vice-presidents Harry Guest, for 14 
years Cleveland representative of Saturday 
Evening Post, joins Meldrum & Fewsmith 
there as vice-president in charge of service. 
‘ Thomas M. Quinn resigns as president 
of Dorland International to become execu- 
tive vice-president of Irwin D. Vladimir & 
Co., New York. Walter S. Maas is elected 
president of Dorland. Ed Sherry, from 
J. Walter Thompson Co., is named copy 
chief of Grey Advertising Agency. . . Bert 


WHO for lowa Plus! 


DES MOINES @ 


D. Prager, from Benton & Bowles, is now 
radio director of Donahue & Coe. 
George Knoerr is now art director and pro- 
duction manager of Rose-Martin, Inc., New 
York, replacing Sidney Bruck, who joins 
the Army. . . Miss Helen Arnstein, former- 
ly with Morton Freund Agency, New York, 
becomes a fashion account executive with 
Hillman-Shane-Breyer, Inc., Los Angeles. . 
Proctor Mellquist, from J. Stirling Getchell, 
Inc., joins Botsford, Constantine & Gard- 
ner, Portland, Ore., office, in creative and 
contact work. . . Stanley Plumb, formerly in 
charge of advertising and traffic for Yo- 
semite Park, is now with the plans depart- 
ment of Brisacher, Davis & Staff, Los Aa- 
geles office. . . Harold G. McCoy, former- 
ly with N. W. Ayer & Son, joins Lewis & 
Gilman, Philadelphia, as public relations 
director. 


ok ae a 


Accounts: Schenley Distillers places the 
advertising of Schenley Reserve and Royal 
Reserve blended whiskies with Kleppner 
Co., New York, and of Golden Wedding 
straight whisky with Lord & Thomas. 
Kirkman & Son, soap products, Brooklyn, 
to Newell-Emmett Co. effective December 
1. . . Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, to Lewis & Gilman, there. . . 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, tissue and 
towels, to Charles W. Hoyt Co. . . Chicago 
Rubber Clothing Co., Racine, Wis., to Wil- 
liam H. Weintraub & Co., New York. . . 
Trailer Co. of America, Cincinnati, maker 
of Trailmobile, to Roy S. Durstine, Inc. . . 
Maryland Springs Distillery, Havre de 
Grace, Md., to E. T. Howard Co., New 
York. Oxford Paper Co. to Arthur 
Kudner, Inc. . . . Mid-States Steel & Wire 
Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., to Keeling & 
Co., there. . . Industrial Electronics Corp., 
Newark, to Cecil & Presbrey, New York. 
. . Harold H. Clapp, Inc., New York, baby 
foods, appoints McCann-Erickson, Inc., San 
Francisco office, as special agency for the 
Pacific Coast area. Krippendorf-Ditt- 
mann Co., Cincinnati, maker of Foot Rest 
shoes, to Keelor & Stites Co., there. 
Chain of Tidewater Terminals, in six east- 
ern cities, and C. Walker Jones Co., maker 
of Jomac work gloves, coveralls, etc., to 
Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia. . . Annette 
Jennings, Inc., Minipoo dry shampoo, to 
Wesley Associates, New York. . . Aperion 
Products, Boston, will promote Vigorettes, 


new wheat germ health wafer, through 
Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., Boston office. . . 
J. S. Ivins’ Son, Inc., Philadelphia, baker 


of biscuits and crackers, to Richard A. 
Foley Agency, there. Manhattan Life 
Insurance Co., New York, to M. H. Hack- 
ett, Inc., there. . . U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle 
Co., Lawrence, Mass., to Horton-Noyes Co., 
Providence. . . N. I. Malmstrom Co., maker 
of Lanolin, to A. W. Lewin Co., New 
York, 
* * cy 

Erwin, Wasey & Co. moves its London 

office to Brook House, Park Lane. . . Sher- 


man K. Ellis & Co., moves its New York 
office to 247 Park Avenue. Robert S. 


50,000 Watts 


Conlan & Associates, Kansas City, oper. 4 
Dallas branch office, in the Republic B. ak 
building, in charge of William L. Stour Jr 


Ed * * 
Radio 


The proof of the program is in the s 
This fact is re-emphasized in the renewal 
by Pet Milk Co. of two of its shows on 
CBS, through Gardner Advertising Co. In 
1933, when Pet began to experiment with 
radio, its sales totaled $15,682,833. ‘he 
radio expenditure rose consistently. In {37 
Pet spent its entire consumer budget— 
$537,094—in this medium. Last year 
eliminating war and government contracts, 
Pet's sales totaled $41,675,111. 

* * # 

WOR, New York, points out that 41 of 
its current sponsors have used the station 
for four consecutive years or more. 

* * % 

Blue network—with billings up about 
25% this year—is plugging on sustaining 
broadcasts sponsored programs that appear 
later in the day. . . And CBS will launch, 
November 9, “Daytime Showcase,’ a Mon. 
day evening program to give night listen. 
ers “‘full-length, life-size samples” of day- 
time programs. 

% % % 

NBC reports that letters from listeners 
show a marked trend toward the serious 
side. Educators lead among those making 
public service queries—the number of them 
in September being 400% more than last 
June. 


J. E. Campeau, 
CKLW’s  gener- 
al manager, is 
elected v.-p. of 
Mutual Broad- 


casting System. 


E. Campeau, 


J. general 
CKLW, Windsor-Detroit, is elected a vice 
president of Mutual Broadcasting System 
New directors, representing three stations 


manager ot 


which became shareholders and member 
stations of Mutual on October 1, are Hope 
H. Barroll Jr., executive vice-president of 
WFBR, Baltimore; I. R. Lounsberry, exec 
utive vice-president of WGR, Buffalo, and 
Leonard Kapner, president and general 
manager of WCAE, Pittsburgh. 
x 

William Burke Miller, NBC eastern 
program manager, also will serve as wat 
program manager. . . John K. Churchill is 
appointed director of research of CBS 
Robert Saudek, assistant to Edgar Kobak, 
executive vice-president of Blue network, 
becomes assistant sales manager of the 
Blue’s eastern division. . . Harold B. Day, 
formerly promotion manager of Popular 
Science, joins the Blue's sales promotion 
staff. . . David S. Garland resigns as sales 
promotion director for WEEI and CBS 
in Boston to enter the Army. . . W. Mc 
Gregor Parker is appointed to direct sales 
promotion and publicity for WBT, Char 
lotte. . . Harry O’Brien returns to CBS as 
art director on network promotion 
Kevin Cronin, from New York Mirror 
joins the New York sales staff of Jos ph 
Hershey McGillvra. . . . George J. Arkedis 
of the McGillvra staff joins the Navy 
Stanley J. Wolf has been elected pres: cnt 
and Arthur W. Alsberg vice-presiden! 0! 
Rockhill Radio, Inc., following the | 
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Wages and employment for war workers 
in the Chicago area are at new all-time 
highs. The great buying power in this 
area now rests with the families of the 
skilled men and women who work with 
their hands as well as with their heads. 
These families have always possessed 
superior consumer strength through 
sheer weight cf numbers. By virtue of 
earning the biggest income in_ their 
history, they now possess the greatest 
buying might. 

On the basis of a recent survey made 
by Ross Federal Research, Inc., among 
workers at Chicago war plants, the 
TIMES reaches more of these families 
than any other evening newspaper. More 
than 97% of its circulation is concen- 
trated in Chicago’s 40-mile trading area, 
completely blanketing the significant war 
workers market, 


This market of prosperous middle-class 
families with money to spend represents 
a golden business opportunity for you in 
the Chicago area. To acquaint it with 
your product, advertise in The TIMES, 
which is available at one of the lowest 
rates per thousand circulation for eve- 
ning papers in the United States. 


y 
CHICAGO'S URE NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
RJBIDWELL SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 


THE Nea TIMES 


N. ANGIER 
ATLANTA 


The Newspaper Chicago Trusts 


OVEMBER 1, 1942 


nation of Joseph Tenenbaum and Ralph EF 
Schneider 


CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


BEACH’S 


‘Common Sense" 
EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenve 


+z In keeping with 
the traditions of Southern 
California, the BILTMORE HOTEL 
4 .largest and finest 
“@ in Western America, 
invites you to enjoy 
its gay, festive, glam- 
orous atmosphere to 
the fullest. 


Dine and dance in the World- 
Famous ‘Supper Club of the 
Stars’... The BILTMORE BOWL. 


Luncheon in The 
RENDEZVOUS, 
the popular Bilt 
more ‘Night Club Y 
in the Afternoon’. 
Visit the beautiful 
Biltmore COFFEE SHOP 
.. the world’s largest, most 
modernly equipped. 


The 
BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES 
* 


1200 ROOMS + Singles $4 to $8 
Doubles $6.50 to $10 


Newspapers 


Newspapers and newspaper associations 
are aiding the war effort in various ways— 
some of which were summarized at a war 
conference of Newspaper Advertising Exec- 
utives Association in Chicago in October. 
Dr. Miller McClintock of Advertising 
Council, Inc., told the association that 
newspapers in 60 days published 18,000 
war bond advertisements, many of tnem 
full pages. A coordinating committee to 
work with the Treasury on wat bonds was 
formed, with Col. Leroy W. Herron, Wash- 
ington Star, as chairman. .. N. A. E. A. 
also is engaged, with the Office of Price 
Administration, in a fight against inflation. 
This program, undertaken wich retail stotes, 
is directed by a committee headed by Don- 
ald M. Bernard, Washington Post. 

* * & 

N. A. E. A. initiated a program, through 
a committee headed by C. E. Phillips of 
the Rockford, Ill., Star and Register-Repub- 
lic, to increase national advertisers’ use of 
newspapers. The newspaper story will be 
presented to branch managers and distribu- 
tors of national advertisers. 

* * & 

Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board, has formed a News- 
paper Industry Advisory Committee of 19 
members to help solve the newspapers’ 
wartime problems. Among these are man- 
power, materials and newsprint. 

* * # 

Total advertising linage in newspapers of 
52 major cities in September, reports Media 
Records, was 2.5% less than in September, 
1941. General or national linage gained 
1.5% and classified was up 4.2, but other 
major groups declined—retail, 4.4; automo- 
tive, 16.8; financial, 28.4. . . For the first 
nine months of this year, total linage in 
these cities declined 6.2%. Although re- 
tail gained 2% in this period, other major 
groups were off—general, 0.8; automotive, 
55.4: financial, 14.4, and classified 9:8. 

* * #* 

New York Sun issued a 20-page section, 
October 22, on “Women at War.” .. . 
Newark News introduces a wedge-shaped 
sticker for placing over automobile speed- 
ometers, to hold speed within the “‘victory 
limit” of 35 miles an hour. . . Chicago 
Journal of Commerce appoints Thomas F. 


Mortell Jr., as New York representative. 
* * & 


Bureau of Advertising, American News- | 


paper Publishers Association, issues a pro- 
motion folder showing how newspaper ad- 
vertising in 107 cities recently was used by 
P. Ballantine & Sons, brewer, to persuade 
customers to switch to the large bottle size, 
thus reducing the number of bottle caps 
necessary. 


WHAT MAGAZINE GIVES GREATEST PENETRATION 
OF THE NATIONAL FARM MARKET? 


Farm Journal 


OVERWHELMINGLY AMERICA’S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE .. . 2,600,000 


“4 
MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
a. 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Magazines 


Life will observe its sixth annive 
this month with circulation above 
4,000,000-mark. Meanwhile, in 2) 
years, Reader's Digest circulation m: 


nts 
to 7,000,000. . . . Parents’ Magazine will 
increase rates, effective with the ‘uly, 
1943, issue, based on a net paid y irly 
average circulation guarantee of two-thirds 


of a million. . . True Story had a gain of 


500,000 copies in newsstand sales of the 
October issue from the same issuc of 
1941. 
# % % 
Advertising volume carried by weckly 
magazines in September was up about 16% 


from September, 1941, but general monthly 
and women’s service magazines declined 
slightly. 

* % % 

In its 75th anniversary issue, in Octo- 
ber, Harper's Bazaar \ed all women’s mag- 
azines in linage. . . Ladies’ Home Journal 
had an increase of $668,036 in dollar vol- 
ume in the first 11 months of this year. 

* * * 


George V. Rumage, advertising directoty 
is elected a director of Eton Publishitig! 
Corp., New York, publisher of Young 


America. . . Scholastic Magazines appoint 
S. C. Warden, Chicago, as Mid-West 
representative. . Claude Hurd, from J. 


M. Mathes, Inc., is named art director of 
Woman's Home Companion. . . Charles R: 
Rhodes, recently with the Kansas City Svar, 
joins Southern Agriculturist as Detroit 
manager, covering Michigan, Ohio and In- 
diana. 


Sweet of Capper Papers 
Named to A.B.C. Board 


Charles E. Sweet of Capper Publications, 
Topeka, was elected a director of Audit 
Bureau of Circulations at its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, on the resignation of 
Marco Morrow of the Capper organization, 
who has been an A.B.C. director for 23 
years. Other directors and officers, headed 
by P. L. Thomson, Western Electric Co., 
New York, were reelected. 
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come 


The Signs of 
future 
from Artkraft. 


will 


ty ART K 


SIGN CO, LIMA, OHIO 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 
quantities still less). . 
Strengthen sales promotions with prints of ‘test! 
monial letters, orders, etc. 

For office duplication, often costs less than typing 


| Or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


KNOWN FOR. GOOD 


FOOD 
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HERE, THERE, 
EVERYWHERE? 


Planning now for your usual Spring campaign? Expect- 
ing to introduce a new product? Making tests of your new 
advertising copy? Considering a new package? 


Where will you concentrate your efforts? Here, there or 
everywhere? 


The only accurate answers must be based on facts. A 
Ross Federal survey will give you a sound foundation on 
which to base your plans; it may prove an inexpensive 
way to prevent costly mistakes. 


Talk to a Ross Federal man today about your plans for 
tomorrow. 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


CORPORATION - 18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


EMBER 1, 


1942 
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REE WHEELING. About ten years ago, the auto- 

mobile industry introduced to the motoring public 

“free wheeling.’ By simply pressing a pedal or push- 

ing a button, you could put your car out of gear 
and just ‘‘coast along.” 


It became quite popular with the motorist until he found 
out it was hard on his tires; it wore the brake-bands out; 
it was a strain on the engine—and it was dangerous. It 
did not take long for it to disappear from the market. 


We find in business today an inclination to do a bit 
of ‘free wheeling’’—riding along, owing to ‘‘curtailments”’ 
—or “war business,” never taking into consideration the 
wear and tear that is taking place. Business is good— 
salesmen are satisfied with what they have. It is indeed 


sad for a salesman, or business, to be satisfied with ‘‘just 
coasting.” 


More effort—more concentration must be applied. Now 
is the time to be in gear—to keep under control—for 
sooner or later, this “war momentum’”’ will end and heavy, 
steep grades will appear on the horizon of business. 


The company whose salesmen are in gear—who have 
put effort and concentration on their territories, prospects 
and dealers; who have increased their knowledge of prod- 
uct, company and job are the men who will take the 
“grades” in a stride that will be both profitable and pros- 
perous to themselves and the company they represent. 


The comment you have just read came to us in the form 
of a letter from Alan H. Miller of Abbotts Dairies, Inc., 
Philadelphia. While not phrased in our own words, it 
stresses a point which we heartily endorse. 


There is much danger, on the part of both business ex- 
ecutives and governmental officials, in and out of uniform, 
in hastily concluding that sales and advertising effort can 
be largely eliminated for the sake of economy and all-out 
war effort. To us this is opportunist reasoning. While 
the majority of our effort goes into prosecuting the war, the 
minority must go into keeping business sufficiently profit- 
able to finance a good part of the war and to insuring a 
substantial employment after the war. These objectives, 
especially the latter, will not be forthcoming if we let sales 
and advertising machinery either coast or grow rusty. 


UNANCIAL WIZARDRY. The rate at which the 
national debt is rising causes many intelligent citi- 
zens to wonder what is going to happen, especially 
if the war lasts for many years. Foreign countries, 
including England, have carried a large war debt for many 
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decades without paying off much, if any, of the principal, 
At the present writing, it is held by some that the United 
States can build up a war debt of approximately 200 bil- 
lion which can be carried without amortization at an inter. 
est rate of approximately 2%. 


All this may be possible but it is not comfortable cither 
in prospect or practice. Meanwhile, instead of following 
the policy which assures our paying a maximum of the 
war cost as we go along, we seem to be caught between 
two diametrically opposed lines of reasoning. One group 
works to minimize large incomes and profrts during the 
war period on the grounds that this course is 1. A social 
necessity during wartime; 2. An important preventive 
against inflation, and 3. The best means of minimizing 
the net cost of the war. 


The other group, while in favor of stabilizing prices, 
wages, etc., does not favor destroying large incomes, large 
profits or the incentives for those possessing managerial 
ability or special talents to seek large profits. 


SM vigorously sides with this latter group. We feel pur- 
suit of such a policy will do most to secure a maximum 
of 1. Wartime productivity; 2. Strategy and efficiency in 
the use of materials, mechanizations and manpower of 
all kinds, and 3. Resourcefulness in product development 
both for war use and civilian use during war times. 


The profit-encouragement policy will also foster the kind 
of ingenuity which provides the best possible living stand- 
ard under war conditions. If the incentive factor is left 
out this will not be equally true. 


Finally, but not least important—the elimination of the 
profit incentive will lead us quickly, as a nation, to the 
very form of regimented economy which we are fighting 
the war to avoid. 


The main point we wish to make is: All plans and poli- 
cies of the Government should build to one course or the 
other. Our country should not continue to rely on an ad- 
mixture of policies with resultant confusion and ineffici- 
ency. Here’s hoping our Government, its armed forces and 
our people will sponsor and pursue the profit incentive 
policy in the interests of the nation and of its citizens. 
Via taxes, the Government can and does acquire the big- 
gest part of large personal incomes and the biggest part 
of excessive corporate profits. Therefore, may the day soor 
come when both individuals and companies are commended 
by their Government for their ability to make moncy in 
an obviously minority way for themselves and in an obvi- 
ously majority way for their country. 
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